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There  entered  the  room  a  man  about  thirty-five  years 
old,  tall,  but  somewhat  round-shouldered,  with  thick,  curly 
hair,  a  dark  complexion,  and  irregular  but  expressive  and 
intelligent  features.  His  eyes,  dark  blue  in  color,  were 
bright,  his  nose  broad  and  straight;  his  lips  were  cleanly 
cut.  His  clothes  were  not  new,  and  they  were  a  trifle 
small  for  him,  as  if  he  had  grown  since  they  had  been 
bought. 

He  stepped  quickly  towards  Daria  Michaclovna,  made 
her  a  low  bow,  and  said  that  he  had  long  been  anxious  to 
hare  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance,  and  that  his  friend, 
the  baron,  regretted  extremely  that  he  had  been  prevented 
from  coming  to  take  leave  of  her. 

Roudine’s  thin  voice  was  not  in  keeping  with  cither  his 
height  or  his  broad  chest. 

“Pray  be  seated.  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,”  said  Daria,  and  after  she  had  introduced 
him  to  the  assembled  company  she  asked  him  if  he  lived 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  or  whether  he  was  merely  a 
visitor. 

“Hive  in  the  province  of  T - ,”  answered  Roudine, 

holding  his  hat  on  his  knees ;  “  I  have  been  only  a  short 
time  here.  I  came  here  on  business,  and  I  am  now  living 
in  the  town.” 

“  With  whom  ?  ” 

“With  the  doctor.  He  is  an  old  college  friend  of  mine.” 
“  Ah !  at  the  doctor’s.  Every  one  speaks  very  highly  of 
him.  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  Have  you 
known  the  baron  long  ? 

“  I  met  him  last  winter  at  Moscow,  and  I  have  spent 
about  a  week  with  him.” 

“He  is  an  extremely  intelligent  man.” 

“  Yes,  very  intelligent.” 

Daria  raised  to  her  face  her  handkerchief,  which  was 
•cented  with  cologne. 

“  Are  you  in  the  government-service  ?  ”  she  asked. 
“Who?  I?” 

“Yes,  you.” 

“  No ;  I  have  resigned.” 

Then  followed  a  short  silence,  after  which  the  conver¬ 
sation  became  general. 

“  Allow  me  to  ask  you,”  began  PigasoflT,  turning  towards 
Roudine,  “  whether  you  know  the  contents  of  the  article 
vhich  the  baron  has  sent?  ”' 

“Ido.” 


manufactures  to  commerce  in  our  country ;  that,  I  think, 
is  what  you  were  pleased  to  say,  Daria  Michaclovna  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that  is  the  subject,”  said  Daria,  raising  her  hand 
to  her  head. 

“  I  am  of  course  a  very  poor  judge  of  such  matters, 
continued  PigasoflT,  “  but  I  must  say  that  the  very  title  of 
the  article  seems  to  me  —  how  can  I  put  it  delicately?  — 
very  obscure  and  confused.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

Pigasoff  smiled,  and  glanced  at  Daria  Michaclovna. 

“  Does  it  seem  clear  to  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  turning  his  fox¬ 
like  face  towards  Roudine. 

“  To  me  ?  Why,  yes,  of  course.” 

“  Indeed.  Naturally  you  know  better  than  I  do.” 

“  Does  your  head  ache  ?  ”  asked  Alexandra  Paulovna 
of  Daria  Michaelovna. 

“  No,  it’s  nothing  —  e'est  nerveux.” 

“  Allow  me  to  ask  you,”  again  began  Pigasoff  in  a 
slightly  nasal  voice,  “  does  your  acquaintance,  Baron  Muf- 
fel  —  that  is  his  name,  I  believe  ?  ” 

“  You  are  right.” 

“  Does  he  occupy  himself  especially  with  political  econ¬ 
omy,  or  does  he  devote  to  this  interesting  study  only  the 
leisure  hours  which  he  takes  from  his  worldly  pleasures 
and  his  numerous  occupations  ?  ” 

Roudine  looked  at  Pigasoff  attentively. 

“  In  this  subject  the  baron  is  only  a  dilettante,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  blushing  slightly,  “  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
is  true  and  interesting  in  his  article.” 

“  1  am  unable  to  discuss  that  with  you,  for  I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  his  work.  But,  may  I  ask  you,  is  his  ar¬ 
ticle  more  concerned  with  general  principles  than  with 
facts  ?  ” 

“  It  contains  facts,  as  well  as  theories  which  rest  upon 
the  facts.” 

“  Indeed.  In  my  opinion  —  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  may 
say  a  word;  I  spent  three  years  at  Dorpat — all  these  so- 
called  general  principles,  these  theories,  and  systems  — 
excuse  my  frankness ;  I  am  a  provincial,  and  am  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  mince  matters —  arc  absolutely  useless.  They 
are  all  abstractions  invented  to  deceive  people.  Give  us 
facts,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  we  ask.” 

Indeed,”  answered  Roudine,  “  but  ought  not  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  facts  to  be  explained  ?  ” 

“  These  universal  theories  I  ”  continued  Pigasoff,  “  I  can¬ 
not  endure  these  theories,  points  of  view,  and  conclusions  I 
They  all  rest  on  so-called  convictions.  Every  one  talks  of 
his  convictions,  asks  others  to  respect  them,  to  adopt  them. 
Oh  I  ”  and  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  air.  Pandalewski  began 
to  laugh. 
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“  Very  good,”  said  Roudine ;  “  so  according  to  you  there 
are  no  such  things  as  convictions  ?  ” 

“  No,  there  are  none.” 

“  That  is  your  conviction  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  how  can  you  say  then  that  there  arc  none  ?  You 
have  just  expressed  one.” 

All  who  were  in  the  room  smiled  and  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other. 

“Just  allow  me  ” —  began  Pigasoff  again. 

But  Daria  Miehaclovna  clapped  her  hands  and  cried, 
“  Bravo,  bravo  1  PigasoS  is  beaten  I  ”  while  she  took  Rou- 
dine’s  hat  from  his  hands. 

“  Wait  a  moment  before  you  express  your  joy;  have  a 
little  patience,”  said  Pigasoff  peevishly.  “  It’s  not  enough 
to  make  a  joke  with  an  air  of  settling  the  whole  question. 
It  must  be  disproved,  refuted,  —  but  we  arc  forgetting  the 
subject  of  our  discussion.” 

“  Excuse  me,  in  your  turn,”  began  Roudine  coolly.  “  UTie 
matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  util¬ 
ity  of  general  theories ;  you  have  no  belief  in  convictions.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  in  them  —  I  don’t  believe  in  them. 
I  don’t  Imlieve  in  anything.” 

“  Very  good.  You  are  a  sceptic.” 

“I  don’t  see  the  need  of  using  such  a  high-sounding 
word.  Still  ”  — 

“  Don’t  interrupt  1  ”  cried  Daria. 

“  Tlie  fight  has  begun,”  said  Pandalewski  to  himself. 

“That  word  expresses  my  meaning,”  continued  Rou¬ 
dine.  “  You  understand  it,  why  should  I  not  use  it  ?  You 
believe  in  nothing.  Why,  then,  do  you  believe  in  facts  ?  ” 

“  Why  ?  Oh,  that’s  delightful.  A  fact  is  something  fa¬ 
miliar  ;  every  one  knows  what  facts  are.  I  judge  of  them 
from  experience,  by  my  own  senses.” 

“  But  your  senses  may  be  deceived.  Your  senses  tell 
you  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the  earth,  or  —  or  per¬ 
haps  you  do  not  agree  with  Copernicus  ?  Perhaps  you  do 
not  believe  in  him  ?  ” 

A  smile  lit  up  every  face ;  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
towards  Roudine.  Every  one  thought,  “  He’s  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man.” 

“  You  turn  everything  to  ridicule,”  said  Pigasoff. 
“  'That  is  very  original,  but  it  does  not  advance  matters  at 
all” 

“  'There  was,  unfortunately,  very  little  originality  in  what 
I  have  been  saying,”  answered  Roudine.  “  It  is  all  per¬ 
fectly  trite,  it  has  been  said  thousands  of  times.  But  that 
ia  not  the  question  ”  — 

“  What  is,  then  ?  ”  broke  in  Pigasoff  rather  impudently. 
It  was  his  habit,  when  discussing  any  question,  to  begin  by 
ridiculing  his  adversary  ;  then  he  would  grow  brutal,  and 
finally  he  would  retire  in  sulky  silence. 

“  The  question  is  this,”  continued  Roudine.  “  I  confess 
I  cannot  listen  without  pain  to  the  attacks  of  intelligent 
people  on  ”  — 

“  On  systems,”  interrupted  Pigasoff. 

“  Well,  as  you  please,  on  systems.  Why  do  you  so  es¬ 
pecially  dislike  that  word  ?  Every  system  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  life  ”  — 

“  Yes,  but  how  is  one  to  know  them,  to  discover  them  ?  ” 

“  Allow  me.  Naturally  they  are  not  accessible  to  every 
one,  and  man  is  liable  to  mistake ;  but  you  will  probably 
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agree  with  me  that  Newton,  for  instance,  discovered  some 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  the  discoveries  of  a  genius  are 
great,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  accessible  to  every¬ 
body.  This  tendency  to  seek  for  general  principles  amonv 
particular  phenomena  is  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  human  mind,  and  our  whole  civilization  ”  — 

“  So  that  is  what  you  are  coming  to,”  again  interrupted 
Pigasoff  with  a  languid  voice.  “  I  am  a  practical  man,  and 
averse  to  confusing  myself  with  this  metaphysical  hah^ 
splitting.” 

“  You  are  perfectly  right.  But  yet  you  will  notice  that 
this  desire  to  be  merely  a  practical  man,  is,  ailcr  all,  a  sort 
of  system,  a  theory  ”  — 

“  Civilization,  you  said,”  continued  Pigasoff  without  list¬ 
ening  to  him.  “  You  are  trying  to  overcome  us  with  that 
word.  What  good  is  this  boasted  civilization  to  us?  Ai 
for  me,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  it.” 

“  But  you  are  arguing  very  poorly,  Africanus  Simeono- 
vitch,”  said  Daria  Miehaclovna,  who  at  heart  was  much 
pleased  with  the  calmness  and  unbroken  politeness  of  her 
new  guest.  “  C’est  u»  homme  comme  il  faut,”  she  thought, 
looking  kindly  at  Roudine.  “I  must  make  friends  with 
him.”  These  last  words  she  said  to  herself  in  Russian. 

“  I  shall  not  undertake  the  defence  of  civilization,”  con¬ 
tinued  Roudine,  after  a  moment  of  silence.  “  It  does  not 
need  my  defence.  You  don’t  like  it,  —  that’s  a  matter  of 
taste.  Besides,  the,^discussion  would  lead  us  too  far.  Only 
allow  me  to  remind  you  of  an  old  proverb  :  ‘  You  are  an¬ 
gry,  Jupiter,  therefore  you  are  wrong.’  I  mean  that  all 
these  attacks  on  systems,  general  theories,  etc.,  are  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  regretted,  because  in  denying  the  systems  one 
generally  denies  knowledge  and  science,  and  loses  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  they  inspire ;  that  is  to  say,  confidence  in 
one’s  self,  in  one’s  own  power.  But  human  beings  need 
this  confidence ;  their  impressions  alone  can  never  satisly 
them.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  them  to  fear  thought  and  not 
to  believe  in  it.  Scepticism  only  leads  to  sterility  and 
weakness  ”  — 

“  Those  are  mere  words,”  muttered  Pigasoff. 

“  Possibly ;  but  permit  me  to  remark  that  by  saying, 

‘  Those  are  mere  words,’  we  often  try  to  get  rid  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  saying  anything  more  sensible  than  those  same 
words.” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  asked  Pigasoff,  knitting  his  brows. 

“You  understand  what  I  mean,”  answered  Roudine  with 
an  involuntary  impatience,  which  he  at  once  repressed;  “1 
repeat  it,  if  a  man  has  no  fixed  principles  in  which  he  be¬ 
lieves,  if  he  has  no  firm  ground  on  which  to  rest,  how  will 
he  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  needs,  the  destiny,  the 
future  of  his  country  ?  How  can  he  know  what  he  hai 
himself  to  do,  if  ”  — 

“  I  surrender  at  once,”  suddenly  said  Pigasoff,  bowing 
and  stepping  to  one  side  without  looking  at  any  one. 

Roudine  looked  at  him,  smiled  slightly,  and  was  silent. 

“  Ah,  he  has  taken  to  flight,”  began  Daria  Michaclovn*. 

“  Don’t  let  that  disturb  you,  Dimitri  —  excuse  me,”  »h« 
added  with  a  pleasant  smile,  “  what  was  your  father’! 
name?  ” 

“  Nicholas.” 

“Don’t  let  that  disturb  you,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch. 
all  see  how  the  matter  stands.  He  pretends  he  is  unwill- 
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^  isg  to  discuss  any  more  with  you ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  feels 
ihut  he  is  unable.  But  draw  nearer,  and  let  us  talk.” 
Boudine  brought  his  chair  forward. 

«  How  is  it  that  we  have  never  met  before  ?  ”  continued 
D»ria  Michaclovna.  “  That  surprises  me.  Have  you 
read  this  book  ?  CT est  De  Tocquevilte,  voiu  savez.” 

Daria  handed  the  French  book  to  Roudine.  He  took 
it,  tamed  over  a  few  pages,  and  said,  after  laying  it  down 
on  the  table,  that  he  had  not  read  that  volume  of  Do 
i  Tocqneville,  but  that  he  had  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  qaeslions  it  treated.  Conversation  began  at  once.  At 
iret  Roudine  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  he  could  not  find 
i  words  to  cxjwess  his  thoughts,  but  gradually  he  became 
acited  and  clotjuent.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  voice 
lioae  was  to  be  heard.  They  all  collected  around  him. 

I  RgasoflT  remained,  however,  in  a  corner  near  the  fire-place. 

Boadinc  talked^  intelligently,  with  enthusiasm  and  good 
,  sense ;  he  showed  much  knowledge  and  wide  reading.  No 
one  had  expected  to  find  him  in  any  way  a  remarkable 
i  man  —  he  was  so  poorly  dressed  —  they  had  never  heard  of 
!  him  before.  It  seemed  strange,  even  incomprehensible,  to 
I  ill,  that  so  intelligent  a  man  could  appear  so  unexpectedly 
there  in  the  country.  So  much  the  more  did  he  surprise 
them;  indeed,  he  can  be  said  to  have  fascinated  them  all, 
beginning  with  Daria  Michaclovna.  She  was  proud  of 
:  her  new  acquaintance,  and  she  was  already  meditating  be- 
:  forehand  how  she  should  introduce  Roudine  into  society. 

!  In  spite  of  her  age  there  was  a  great  deal  of  youthful,  nay 
ilmost  childish,  enthusiasm  in  her  first  impressions.  Alcx- 
:  udra  Paulovua,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  understood  but  little 
ofRoudine’s  conversation,  but  she  was  no  less  surprised 
and  delighted.  Her  brother  felt  very  much  as  she  did. 
Pandalewski  watched  Daria,  and  grew  jealous.  Pigasofi" 
laid  to  himself,  “  For  fifty  roubles  I  could  buy  a  nightin¬ 
gale  which  wo’dd  sing  better.”  But  the  most  vividly  im¬ 
pressed  were  Bassistoff  and  Natalie.  Bassistoif  scarcely 
breathed ;  he  sat  the  whole  time  with  open  mouth  and 
•taring  eyes,  listening  as  he  had  never  listened  before  in 
hii  life.  As  for  Natalie,  her  face  was  flushed,  and  her 
look,  which  was  fastened  on  Roudine,  had  become  darker 
i  and  more  glowing  at  the  same  time. 

“What  handsome  eyes  he  has!  ”  whispered  Volinzoff  to 
ber. 

“  Yes,  very  handsome.” 

“  But  what  a  pity  that  his  hands  are  so  large  and  red.” 

Natalie  made  no  reply. 

Tea  was  brought  in.  The  conversation  became  more 
general,  but  from  the  sudden  silence  of  every  one  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  Roudine  opened  his  lips,  it  was  easy  to  judge  of 
the  impressions  he  had  produced.  It  suddenly  occurred  to 
Ihria  Michaclovna  that  she  would  draw  Pigasoff  out  a 
little.  She  stepped  up  to  him  and  whispered,  “  Why  do 
you  keep  so  quiet,  and  do  nothing  but  smile  so  contemptu- 
i  Wily  ?  Try  to  attack  him  again.”  Then  without  awaiting 
hii  answer,  she  made  a  sign  with  her  hand  to  Roudine. 

“  There  is  one  quality  of  his  which  you  don’t  know,” 
•aid  she,  pointing  to  Pigasoff ;  “  he  is  a  terrible  misogynist ; 
he  is  always  attacking  women.  I  wish  you  would  try  to 
eonvert  him.” 

Without  meaning  it,  Roudine  looked  at  Pigasoff  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  was  at  least  a  head  taller.  This  made 
extremely  angry ;  his  sallow  face  grew  pale. 


“  Daria  Michaclovna  is  mistaken,”  he  answered,  with  an 
uncertain  voice.  “  I  don’t  detest  women  especially,  but  the 
whole  human  race.” 

“  What  could  have  given  you  such  a  bad  opinion  of  it  ?  ” 
asked  Roudine. 

Pigasoff  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

“  Probably  the  study  of  my  own  heart,  in  which  I  dis¬ 
cover  every  day  new  worthlessness.  I  judge  others  by 
myself.  I  am  perhaps  unjust,  and  I  am  worse  than  the 
rest.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  The  habit  is  formed.” 

“I  understand  you,  and  I  sympathize  with  you,”  an¬ 
swered  Roudine.  “  What  noble  soul  has  not  felt  the  need 
of  humility  as  it  contemplated  itself?  But  yet  one  should 
endeavor  to  escape  from  this  sad  condition.” 

“  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  patent  of  nobility 
which  you  arc  kind  enough  to  grant  my  soul,”  retorted 
Pigasoff,  ”  but  I  don’t  lament  my  condition.  It  is  not  so 
bad ;  and  even  if  I  knew  any  escape,  I’m  not  so  sure  that  1 
should  make  use  of  it.” 

“  But  that  is  the  same  thing  —  excuse  the  expression  — 
as  preferring  one’s  self-satisfaction  to  the  desire  of  living 
and  being  in  the  truth.” 

“  Precisely,”  cried  Pigasoff ;  “  self-satisfaction  1  I  under¬ 
stand  the  word,  and  you,  I  hope,  understand  it,  and  every¬ 
body  else.  As  for  the  truth  —  where  is  it  ?  ” 

“I  really  must  tell  you,  you  are  repeating  you!:;elf,” 
said  Daria  Michaclovna. 

Pigasoff  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  ask  ..I;?re  is  the 
truth?  Even  philosophers  don’t  know.  Kant  .;ays‘liiis 
is  it;’  but  Hegel  replies  ‘I\o,  it’s  this.’  ” 

“  And  do  you  know  wh.it  Hegel  says  about  it  ?  ”  askeil 
Roudine  v.ithout  raising  his  eyes. 

“  I  re-;eat  it,”  said  Pigasoff  with  warmth,  “  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  truth  is.  In  my  opinion  there  is  none 
in  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  the  word  is  there,  but  the 
thing  does  not  exist.” 

“  For  shame  1  ”  cried  Daria  Michaclovna.  “  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  talk  in  that  way,  you  old  sinner.  There 
is  no  truth  in  the  world  1  What  use  is  there  in  living, 
then  ?  ” 

“  At  any  rate,”  answered  Pigasoff  with  bitterness,  “  it 
would  be  easier  for  you  to  live  without  truth  than  with¬ 
out  your  cook  Stephen,  who  makes  such  good  soup.  And 
tell  me,  plcasie,  what  need  have  you  of  truth  ?  It  does  not 
help  one  arrange  one’s  ribbons.” 

“  Such  jesting  is  not  answering,”  remarked  Daria  Mich¬ 
aclovna,  “  especially  when  it  descends  to  abuse.” 

« I  don’t  know  how  it  is  with  the  truth,  but  to  a  great 
many  people,  listening  to  it  is  painful,  muttered  Pigasoff, 
withdrawing  to  his  corner. 

As  for  Roudine,  he  began  to  talk  about  self-love,  and  h« 
spoke  of  it  very  intelligently.  He  proved  that  a  man  who 
lacked  it  was  of  no  use,  that  this  quality  is  the  “  lever  of 
Archimedes,”  by  means  of  which  the  world  can  be  moved ; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  alone  deserves  the  name  of 
man  who  knows  how  to  control  his  self-love,  as  a  rider 
does  his  horse,  and  to  sacrifice  his  individuality  for  the 
general  good. 

“  Selfishness,”  he  [concluded,  “  is  suicide.  The  selfish 
man  withers  like  a  lonely,  barren  tree;  but  a  self-love 
which  consists  in  a  striving  after  perfection  is  the  source 
of  all  greatness.  Yes,  man  ought  to  shatter  the  obstinata 
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egoism  of  his  individuality,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
free  expression  to  himself.” 

“  Can  you  lend  me  a  lead-pencil  ?  ”  said  PigasofT  to 
Bassistoif. 

“  A  pencil  —  what  for  ?  ” 

To  write  down  Mr.  Roudine’s  last  sentence.  If  I  don’t 
make  a  note  of  it  1  might  forget  it,  and  that  would  be  a 
great  pity.  It  ought  to  be  preserved.” 

“  There  are  some  things  which  ought  not  to  be  laughed 
at  and  turned  to  ridicule,”  answered  BassistoS  with  some 
warmth,  turning  his  back  on  PigasofF. 

Meanwhile  Roudine  had  moved  towards  Natalie.  She 
arose,  while  her  face  indicated  her  embarrassment.  Volin- 
xoff,  who  was  sitting  by  her,  arose  too. 

“  Here  is  a  piano,”  said  Roudine ;  “  do  you  play  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Natalie,  “  but  there  is  Constantine 
Diomiditch,  who  plays  much  better  than  I  do.” 

Pandalewski  raised  his  head  and  smiled. 

“  You  do  yourself  injustice,  Natalie  Alexievna.  I  really 
don’t  play  any  better  than  you.” 

“  Do  you  know  Schubert’s  ‘  Erlkonig  ’  ?  ”  asked  Rou¬ 
dine. 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Daria  Michaclovna.  “  Go  to  the 
piano,  Constantine.  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Dimitri  Nico- 
laitch  ?  ” 

Roudine  merely  bowed  slightly,  and  ran  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  listen.  Constantine  began. 

Natalie  stood  at  the  side  of  the  piano,  opposite  Roudine, 
whose  face  lit  up  at  the  'first  notes.  Ills  dark-blue  eyes 
wandered  here  and  there,  occasionally  resting  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  Natalie.  Constantine  stopped. 

Roudine  said  nothing.  He  walked  to  the  open  window. 
A  mist,  heavy  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  hung 
like  a  veil  over  the  garden.  From  the  trees  breathed  a 
gentle,  refreshing  coolness.  The  stars  sparkled  slowly. 
Delicious  was  this  summer  night ;  calmness  covered  every¬ 
thing.  Roudine  gazed  into  the  dark  garden  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  turned  round. 

“  To-night’s  music  reminds  me  of  my  university  days  in 
Germany,  our  meetings,  our  serenades  ”  — 

“  You  have  been  in  Germany  ?  ”  asked  Daria  Michael- 
ovna. 

“  I  studied  a  year  at  Heidelberg,  and  almost  as  long  at 
Berlin.” 

“And  you  dressed  like  the  students?  I  understand 
they  have  a  peculiar  costume.” 

“  At  Heidelberg  I  used  to  wear  high  boots  and  spurs, 
and  a  short  embroidered  coat.  I  also  used  to  let  my  hair 
grow  down  over  my  shoulders.  In  Berlin,  the  students 
dress  like  everybody  else.” 

“  Tell  us  something  of  your  student  life,”  said  Alexandra 
Paulovna. 

Roudine  began  his  account.  He  did  not  have  the  gift 
of  narration.  His  descriptions  lacked  color.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  make  his  hearers  laugh  Soon  he  dropped 
the  account  of  his  adventures  in  foreign  parts  for  general 
reflections  on  the  aim  of  civilization  and  science,  on  uni¬ 
versities  and  university  life  in  general.  He  sketched  a 
large  picture  with  bold,  broad  outlines.  All  listened  to  him 
with  eager  attention.  He  spoke  like  a  master,  with  an 
irresistible  fascination,  not  always  clearly  —  but  t.bia  very 
vagueness  lent  a  charm  to  his  words. 
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The  richness  of  his  ideas  prevented  Roudine 
expressing  himself  with  exactness  and  accuracy.  One 
image  followed  another ;  comparisons,  now  unusually  bold, 
again  remarkably  apt,  followed  one  another  in  generom 
profusion.  There  was  none  of  the  straining  after  effect 
of  the  professional  talker,  but  genuine  inspiration  ani¬ 
mated  his  wonderful  flow  of  words.  He  never  sought  for 
expressions;  his  words  flowed  readily  and  obediently  to 
his  lips,  and  one  would  have  said  that  every  one  of  then 
came  straight  from  his  heart,  still  glowing  with  the  fire  of 
conviction.  Roudine  possessed  to  the  highest  decree 
what  might  be  called  the  music  of  eloquence.  He  had 
the  art,  by  touching  certain  chords  of  the  heart,  to  make 
them  all  vibrate  together.  It  may  have  been  that  one  or 
another  of  his  hearers  did  not  perfectly  understand  him, 
but  yet  he  felt  his  breast  heaving,  scales  seemed  to  fell 
from  his  eyes,  something  seemed  aglow  before  him  in  the 
distance. 

Roudine’s  thoughts,  all  turned  towards  the  future,  lent 
his  face  the  fire  of  youth.  Standing  by  the  window,  not 
looking  at  any  one,  he  spoke,  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  the  general  attention  and  sympathy,  as  well  aa  bv 
the  presence  of  the  young  women.  Carried  on  by  the 
warmth  of  his  own  emotion  he  rose  to  eloquence,  nay,  even 
to  poetry.  The  very  sound  of  his  voice,  sonorous  and  calm, 
doubled  the  charm.  It  seemed  as  if  from  his  mouth  there 
spoke  something  higher,  something  whieh  even  he  himaelf 

did  not  understand . Roudine  was  speaking  of  what 

lent  an  eternal  meaning  to  the  brief  life  of  man. 

“  I  remember,”  he  said  in  closing,  “  an  old  ScandinaTiin 
legend.  The  king  and  his  warriors  were  in  a  long,  dark 
hall  around  a  fire.  It  was  night,  and  in  the  winter-time. 
Suddenly  a  little  bird  flew  in  at  one  door  and  out  by  an¬ 
other.  The  king  said,  ‘  That  bird  is  like  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  he  flies  hither  out  of  the  darkness,  and  he 
flies  back  again  into  darkness,  and  he  only  stays  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  light  and  warmth.’  ‘  Sire,’  answered  the  oldeet 
of  the  warriors,  ‘the  bird  is  not  lost  in  the  darkness;  he 
will  find  his  nest  again.’  Without  doubt  our  life  is  brief; 
but  everything  great  is  done  by  men.  The  consciousness 
of  being  the  instrument  of  higher  powers  must  console  for 
the  absence  of  all  other  joys ;  in  death  itself  man  will  6nd 
his  life,  his  nest.”  Roudine  stopped  and  lowered  his  eyes 
with  involuntary  emotion. 

“  Vous  ites  un  poete  !  ”  said  Daria  Michaclovna  in  an 
undertone. 

All  agreed  with  her  in  their  hearts,  except  Pigasoff. 
Without  awaiting  the  end  of  Roudinc’s  long  speech  he  had 
quietly  taken  his  hat  and  gone  away,  whispering,  as  he  left, 
to  Pandalewski,  who  was  standing  by  the  door,  — 

“  The  sane  people  are  too  much  for  me.  I  am  going  to 
visit  the  lunatics.” 

But  no  one  thought  of  detaining  him,  nor  was  his  ab¬ 
sence  remarked. 

The  table  was  set  for  supper,  and  half  an  hour  later  the 
company  separated.  Daria  Michaclovna  had  persuaded 
Roudine  to  stay  there  all  night.  Alexandra  Pauloms 
drove  back  with  her  brother.  On  their  way  home  she  ut¬ 
tered  many  exclamations,  and  expressed  great  surprise  at 
Roudine’s  wonderful  intelligence.  Volinzoff  agreed  with 
her,  but  he  said  that  he  did  not  always  express  himself 
clearly ;  “  that  is  to  say,  not  so  as  to  be  convincing,"  hs 
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added,  probably  intending  to  explain  his  meaning ;  and  his 
^  darkened  and  his  look  grew  more  melancholy  as  it 
fixed  itself  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  carriage. 

“  He’s  a  elever  fellow,”  said  Fandalewski  aloud,  as  he 
anfastened  his  silk  braces  while  undressing  himself;  then 
with  a  harsh  glance  at  his  servant,  a  little  Cossack,  he  bade 
him  leave  the  room.  Bassistoff  did  not  sleep  all  night ;  he 
did  not  even  take  off  his  clothes ;  until  daybreak  he  sat 
writing  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Moscow. 

Nor  did  Natalie  close  her  eyes  that  night.  Lying  in  her 
bed,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arm,  she  gazed  into  the 
darkness ;  her  pulse  beat  as  in  a  fever,  and  many  a  deep 
lierh  escaped  from  her  perturbed  breast. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM. 

Markham.  I  was  struck  by  a  remark  of  yours  the 
other  day,  Benison,  as  to  the  irreconcilably  various  opin¬ 
ions  held  oil  certain  points  by  men  of  superior  intelligence; 
and  set  about  in  my  mind  to  recollect  examples,  especially 
in  the  department  of  literary  judgments,  and  I  have  lately 
spent  two  wet  mornings  in  the  library  hunting  up  some 
estimates  of  famous  men  and  famous  works,  the  estimators 
bein"  aUo  of  note.  Most  of  these  are  from  diaries,  letters, 
or  conversations,  and  doubtless  express  real  convictions. 

Bmison.  Will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
result  of  your  researches  ?  It  is  a  rather  interesting  sub¬ 
ject 

Markham.  I  have  only  taken  such  examples  as  lay  ready 
to  hand.  If  you  and  Frank  are  willing  to  listen,  I  will 
read  you  some  of  my  notes  ;  and  you  must  stop  me  wlien 
you  have  had  enough.  First,  I  opened  our  old  friend  Pepys. 
Since  his  Diary  was  deciphered  from  its  shorthand  and 
published  (as  he  never  dreamed  it  would  be),  we  think  of 
Samuel  as  a  droll,  gossippy  creature ;  but  he  bore  a  very 
diferent  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  his  daily  associates.  Evelyn 
describes  him  as  “  a  philosopher  of  the  severest  morality.” 
He  was  in  the  best  company  of  his  time,  loved  music  and 
books,  and  collected  a  6ne  library.  He  was  a  great  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  theatres  and  a  critical  observer  of  dramatic 
and  histrionic  art.  Well,  on  the  1st  of  March,  16G1,  Mr. 
Pepys  saw  “  Romeo  and  Juliet  ”  “  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  acted  ”  —  in  his  time,  I  suppose  —  “  but  it  is  a  play  of 
itself  the  worst  that  ever  I  heard,  and  the  worst  acted  that 
ever  I  saw  these  people  do.”  “  September  29,  1662  —  To 
the  King’s  Theatre,  where  we  saw  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,’  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  shall  ever 
again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life.”  “January  6,  1662-3  —  To  the  Duke’s 
House,  and  there  saw  ‘  Twelfth  Night  ’  acted  well,  though 
It  be  but  a  silly  play,  and  not  relating  at  all  to  the  name  or 
day.” 

Beniion.  Pepys  was  certainly  sensitive  to  visible  beauty, 
and  also  to  music;  to  poetry  not  at  all.  Shakespeare’s 
fame  seems  to  have  made  no  sort  of  impression  on  him. 

Frank.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  most  if  not 
all  of  these  that  Samuel  saw  were  adaptations,  not  correct 
versions. 

Markham.  He  had  a  somewhat  better  opinion  of  “  Mac¬ 
beth.”  “November  6,  1664 — To  the  Duke’s  House  to 
•ee ‘Macbeth,’  a  pretty  good  play,  but  admirably  acted.” 
“August  20,  1666 — To  Deptford  by  water,  reading 
‘(hhello,  Moor  of  Venice’  [this,  doubtless,  was  the 
original],  which  I  ever  heretofore  esteemed  a  mighty  good 
gay ;  but  having  so  lately  read  ‘  The  Adventures  of  Five 
^res,’  it  seems  a  mean  tiling.”  The  bustling  play  which 
Popys  so  much  admired  was  translated  or  imitated  from 
Calderon,  by  one  Sir  George  Tuke,  and  is  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  Dodley’s  “  Old  Plays.”  April  16,  1667,  he  saw 
•4  the  King’s  House  “  ‘  The  Change  of  Crownes,’  a  play  of 
Ited  Howard’s,  the  best  that  ever  I  saw  at  that  house,  being 


a  great  play  and  serious.”  August  15,  he  was  at  the  same 
theatre,  and  saw  “  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  “  which 
did  not  please  me  at  all,  in  no  part  of  it.”  “  ‘  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew  ’  hath  some  very  gdod  pieces  in  it,  but  in  gener¬ 
ally  a  mean  play.”  (April  8,  1667.)  Later  (NovemW  1) 
he  calls  it  “  a  silly'  play.”  “  The  Tempest  ”  he  finds 
(November  6,  1667)  “the  most  innocent  play  that  ever  I 
saw ;  ”  and  adds,  “  The  play  has  no  great  wit,  but  yet 
good,  above  ordinary  plays.”  To  do  Samuel  justice,  he 
was  “mightily  pleased”  with  “Hamlet”  (August  31, 
1668);  “but,  above  all,  with  Betterton,  the  besl  part,  1 
believe,  that  ever  man  acted.” 

Frank.  It  is  pleasant  to  part  with  our  friendly  Diarist 
on  gocnl  terms.  How  persistently,  by  the  way,  Shake¬ 
speare  held  and  continues  to  hold  his  place  on  the  boards 
amid  all  vicissitudes,  literary  and  social.  This  very  year, 
in  rivalry  with  burlesque,  realistic  comedy,  and  opera 
boujf'e,  he  has  drawn  large  audiences  in  London. 

Markham.  Whenever  an  actor  appears  who  is  ambitious 
of  the  highest  things  in  his  art,  he  must  necessarily  turn  to 
Shakespeare. 

Benison.  That  double  star,  called  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  has  long  ago  set  from  the  stage.  It  is  curious  to 
remember  that  there  were  hundreds  of  dramas  produced  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  no  few  of  them  equally,  or 
almost  equally,  successful  with  Shakespeare’s  ;  many  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  of  really  remarkable  powers ;  and  that  not  a 
single  one  of  all  these  plays  has  survived  in  the  modern 
theatre. 

Frank.  Might  not  one  except  “  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,”  of  Massinger  ? 

Benison.  That  is  revived,  rarely  and  with  long  intervals, 
to  give  some  vehement  actor  a  chance  of  playing  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  “  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  ”  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  old  plays  have  been  mounted  in  our  time  for  a 
few  nights,  but  excited  no  interest  save  as  curiosities. 

Markham.  But  there  have  been  fluctuations  in  taste ; 
in  Pepys’  time,  and  not  in  Pepys’  opinion  merely,  the 
star  of  Shakespeare  was  by  no  means  counted  the  brightest 
of  the  dramatic  firmament.  I  have  a  note  here  from  Dry- 
den,  which  comes  in  pat.  In  his  “  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poetry,”  he  says  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  “  had,  with 
the  advantage  of  Shakespeare’s  wit,  which  was  their  pre¬ 
cedent,  great  natural  gifts,  improved  by  study  ;  Beaumont, 
especially,  being  so  accurate  a  judge  of  plays  that  Ben 
Jonson,  while  he  lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his 
censure.”  “  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  English  language  in 
them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection.”  “  Their  plots  were 
generally  more  regular  than  Shakespeare’s,  especially  those 
that  were  made  before  Beaumont’s  death ;  and  they  under¬ 
stood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much 
better.  .  .  .  Their  plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and 
frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage  ;  two  of  theirs  being 
acted  through  the  year  for  one  ot  Shakespeare’s  or  Jen¬ 
son’s  ;  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  a  certain  gayety  in 
their  comedies,  and  pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays, 
which  suits  generally  with  all  men’s  humors.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  language  is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben 
Jonson’s  wit  comes  short  of  theirs.” 

Frank.  It  is  very  comforting,  sir,  to  find  the  best  holding 
up  its  head,  like  an  island  mountain,  amid  the  deluge  of 
nonsense  and  stupidity  which  seems  to  form  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

Benison.  The  nonsense  and  stupidity  are  only  the  scum 
on  the  top.  It  is  plain  that  public  opinion,  or  rather  say 
the  general  soul  of  mankind,  has,  in  the  long  run,  proved 
to  be  a  better  judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  plays  than 
Dryden  or  Beaumont. 

Markham,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  old  Ben’s 
“  Silent  Woman  ”  would  still  please  if  well  managed,  and 
“  'The  Fox,”  too,  perhaps.  They  have  more  backbone  in 
them  (pace  our  great  critic)  than  anything  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s.  But  now,  with  your  leave,  i’ll  go  on  a 
century,  and  pass  from  Pepys  to  Doctor  Johnson  and 
Horace  Walpole. 

Frank.  Who  by  no  means  formed  a  pair. 

Markham.  Very  far  from  it.  Both,  nowever,  are  nota- 
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bles  in  literary  Lis'iory,  and  men  of  undoubted  acuteness. 
The  Doctor’s  opinion  of  Milton’s  sonnets  is  pretty  well 
known  —  those  “  soul-animating  strains,  alas  !  too  few,” 
as  Wordsworth  estimated  them.  Miss  Hannah  More 
wondered  that  Milton  could  wri;e“8uch  poor  sonnets.” 
Johnson  said,  *'  Milton,  madame,  was  a  geniuc  that  could 
cut  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon 
cherry-stones.” 

Take  another  British  classic.  “  Swift;  having  been  men¬ 
tioned,  Johnson,  as  usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect 
as  an  author.”  “  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used  to  do 
upon  all  occasions.  ...  1  wondered  to  hear  him  say  of 
‘  Gulliver’s  Travels,’  ‘  When  once  you  have  thought  of 
big  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the  rest.’  ” 

Gray  was  also  one  of  the  great  Doctor’s  antipathies. 
“  He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him  ‘  a  dull  fellow.’  Boswkll  : 
‘  I  understand  he  was  reserved  and  might  appear  dull  in 
company,  but  surely  he  was  not  dull  in  poetry  ?  ’  John¬ 
son  :  ‘  Sir,  he  was  dull  in  company,  dull  in  his  closet, 
dull  everywhere.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
made  many  people  call  him  great.’  ” 

Nor  did  Sterne  fare  much  better.  “  It  having  been  ob¬ 
served  that  there  was  little  hospitality  in  London  —  John¬ 
son  :  ‘  Nay,  sir,  any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the 
power  of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally  invited  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  man  Sterne,  I  am  told,  has  had  engagements 
for  three  months.’  Goldsmith  :  ‘  And  a  very  dull  fel¬ 
low.’  Johnson:  ‘Why,  no  sir.’”  “Nothing  odd  will 
last  long.  ‘  Tristram  Shandy  ’  dhl  not  last.”  “  She 
(Miss  Monckton)  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne’s  writings 
were  very  pathetic.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  ‘  I  am 
sure,’  said  she,  ‘  they  have  affwted  me.’  ‘  Why,’  said 
Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about,  ‘  that  is, 
dearest,  because  you  arc  a  dunce.’  ” 

His  opinion  of  the  Old  Ballads,  in  which  Bishop  Percy 
threw  open  a  new  region  of  English  poetry,  was  abund¬ 
antly  contemptuous. 

Beninon.  It  must  be  owned  there  were  a  good  many 
blunders  to  be  scored  against  old  Samuel  —  a  professed 
critic,  too,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  hold  an 
evener  balance.  Speaking  of  Johnson  and  poetry,  1  never 
can  hold  the  Doctor  excused  for  the  collection  usually  en¬ 
titled  “Johnson’s  Poets.” 

Frank.  He  did  not  select  the  authors. 

Beninon.  No,  but  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  attached 
to  the  work,  and  there  it  remains,  giving  as  much  author¬ 
ization  as  it  can,  to  a  set  of  volumes  including  much  that 
b  paltry  and  worthless,  and  much  that  is  foul.  It  was  one 
of  the  books  that  I  ferreted  out  as  a  boy  from  my  father’s 
shelves;  and  many  of  the  included  “poets”  would  cer¬ 
tainly  never  have  found  their  way  thither  but  for  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  imprimatur. 

Markham.  He  says  himself,  in  a  memorandum  referring 
to  the  “  Lives,”  “  Written,  1  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety.” 

kenison.  I  remember  he  pooh-poohed  objections  made 
to  some  of  Prior’s  poems ;  but  Prior  at  least  was  clever. 
On  the  whole,  he  evidently  allowed  the  booksellers  to  take 
their  own  way  in  the  selection  of  *■  Poets,”  and  did  not 
hold  himself  responsible  for  the  work  as  a  whole  —  but 
responsible  he  was. 

Markham.  In  a  measure,  certainly. 

Frank.  The  work  as  a  collection  is  obsolete,  is  it  not  ’/ 

Ben'utm.  1  believe  so,  and  many  of  the  individual 
writers  would  now  be  utterly  and  ju.-tly  forgotten  but  for 
Johnson’s  “  Lives.”  But  yon  have  some  more  extracts 
for  us. 

Markham.  Yes.  The  opinions  of  Horace  Walpole,  an 
acute  man  and  fond  of  books,  of  his  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries  are  often  curious  enough.  Every  one  of  the 
writers  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  recognize  as  the  un¬ 
questionable  stars  of  that  time  he  held  in  more  or  less  con¬ 
tempt.  And  remember  that  Horace  collected,  selected, 
and  most  carefully  revised  and  touched  up  that  famous 
■erics  of  Letters  ot  his.  There  is  nothing  hasty  or  uncon- 
sidered.  “  What  play  ”  (he  writes  to  Lady  Ossory, 
March  27,  177Jj)  “makes  you  laugh  very  much,  and  yet  it 


a  very  wretched  comedy  ?  Dr.  Goldsmith’s  ‘  She  Stoow 
to  Conquer.’  Stoops  indeed !  So  she  does,  that  b  tk 
Muse.  She  is  draggled  up  to  the  knee.s,  and  has  trud^fed 
I  believe,  from  Southwark  Fair.  The  whole  view  of^ihe 
piece  is  low  humor,  and  no  humor  is  in  it.  All  the 
merit  is  in  the  situations,  which  are  comic.  The  heroine 
has  no  more  modesty  than  Lady  Bridget,  and  the  author’* 
wit  is  as  much  manque  as  the  lady’s ;  but  some  of  the 
characters  are  well  acted,  and  Woodward  speaks  a  pow 
prologue,  written  by  Garrick,  admirably.”  Of  the  same 
comedy  he  writes  to  Mr.  Mason  :  “  It  is  the  lowest  of  all 
farces.  .  .  .  But  what  disgusts  me  most  is,  that,  thouoh 
the  characters  are  very  low,  and  aim  at  low  hinuor  not 
one  of  them  says  a  sentence  that  is  natural,  or  marks  anr 
character  at  all.”  He  thus  notices  the  author’s  death: 
“  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  dead.  .  ,  .  The  poor  soul  had  some¬ 
times  part'!,  though  never  common  sense.” 

Dr.  Johnson’s  name  always  put  Walpole  into  a  bad 
humor.  “  Let  Dr.  Johnson  please  this  age  with  the  fu?tian 
of  his  style  anil  the  meanness  of  his  spirit ;  both  are  "ood 
and  great  enough  for  the  taste  and  practice  predominant" 
“  Leave  the  Johnsons  and  Maephersons  to  worry  one  ao- 
other  for  the  diversion  of  a  rabble  that  desires  and  de¬ 
serves  no  better  sport.”  “  I  have  not  Dr.  Johnson’i 
‘  Lives.’  I  made  a  conscience  of  not  buying  them.  . . , 
Criticisms  1  despise.”  The  tasteless  pedant,  ...  Dr. 
Johnson,  has  indubitably  neither  taste,  ear,  nor  criterion  of 
judgment,  but  his  old  women’s  prejudices;  where  thej 
are  wanting  he  has  no  rule  at  all.”  “  Sir  Jodiua  Key 
nolds  has  lent  me  Dr.  Johnson’s  ‘  Life  of  Pope.’  ...  It  u 
a  most  trumpery  performance,  and  stulled  with  all  his 
crabbed  phrases  and  vulgarisms,  and  much  trash  as  anec¬ 
dotes.  .  .  .  Was  poor  good  sense  ever  so  unmereifiilljr 
overlaid  by  a  babbling  old  woman'/  How  was  it  [lossible 
to  marshal  words  so  ridiculously  '/  He  seems  to  have  read 
the  ancients  with  no  view  but  of  pilfering  polysyllables, 
utterly  insensible  to  the  graces  of  their  simplicity,  and 
these  are  called  standards  of  biography!”  .  .  .  “Yet  he 
[Johnson]  has  other  motives  than  lucre  ;  prejudice,  and 
bigotry,  and  pride,  and  presumption,  and  arrogance,  and 
pedantry,  arc  the  hags  that  brew  his  ink,  though  wajes 
alone  supply  him  with  paper.”  On  the  Doctor’s  man¬ 
ners,  Horry  comments  thus  mildly  :  “  1  have  no  patience 
with  an  unfortunate  monster  trusting  to  his  helpless  de¬ 
formity  for  indemnity  for  any  impertinence  that  his  arro¬ 
gance  suggests,  and  who  thinks  that  what  he  has  read  is 
an  excuse  for  everything  he  says.”  Of  Dr.  Johnson’i 
“  Prayers  ”  he  writes :  “  J^-c  what  it  is  to  have  friends  too 
honest !  How  could  men  be  such  idiots  as  to  execute  such 
a  trust  ?  One  laughs  at  every  page,  and  then  the  tears 
eomc  into  one’s  eyes  when  one  learns  what  the  poor  being 
suffered  who  even  suspected  his  own  madness.  One  seenu 
to  be  reading  the  diary  of  an  old  alms-woman  ;  and  in 
fact  his  religion  was  not  a  step  higher  in  its  kind.  John¬ 
son  had  all  the  bigotry  of  a  monk,  and  all  the  folly  and 
ignorance  too.” 

“  Boswell’s  book  is  the  story  of  a  mountebank  and  hii 
zany.”  “  A  jackanapes  who  has  lately  made  a  noise  here, 
one  Boswell,  by  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson.”  “  Signori 
Piozzi’s  book  is  not  likely  to  gratify  her  expectation  of  re¬ 
nown.  There  is  a  Dr.  Walcot,  a  burlesque  bard,  who  hid 
ridiculed  highly  and  most  deservedly  another  of  Johnson’i 
biographic  zanies,  one  Boswell ;  he  has  already  advertised 
an  ‘  Eclogue  between  Bozzi  and  Piozzi ;  ’  and  indeed  then 
is  ample  matter.  The  Signora  talks  of  her  Doctor’s  «• 
pandeil  mind,  and  has  contributed  her  mite  to  show  that 
never  mind  was  narrower.  In  fact,  the  poor  man  is  to  be 
pitied  ;  he  was  mad,  and  his  disciples  did  not  find  it  ont, 
but  have  unveiled  all  his  defects  ;  nay,  have  exhibited  iH 
his  brutalities  as  wit,  and  his  lowest  conundrums  as  humor. 

.  .  .  What  will  posterity  think  of  us,  when  it  reads  whit 
an  idol  we  ailored’/  ”  “  She  and  Boswell  and  their  b*i« 
are  the  joke  of  the  public.” 

Walfiole’s  chief  ijoets  were  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  and— 
the  Reverend  Willimi  Mason,  “  a  poet  if  ever  there  wu 
one.”  He  also  had  a  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Anstry. 
He  desires  the  acquaintance,  he  says,  of  the  author  of  lh< 
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^Bath  Guiilc  ”  [Anstey],  and  the  author  of  the  “  Heroic 
gpistle  ”  [Mason J,  adding,  “  I  have  no  thirst  to  know  the 
rest  of  my  contenijioraries,  from  the  absurd  bombast  of  Dr. 
Johnson  down  to  the  silly  Dr.  Goldsmith  ;  though  the  lat- 
I  ter  changeling  has  had  bright  gleams  of  parts,  and  the 
’  former  had  sense,  till  he  changed  it  for  words  and  sold  it 
j  pension.”  Mr.  Mason’s  acquaintance  he  had  the 
r  nrivilcge  of,  and  kept  up  a  profuse  exchange  of  compli- 
I  moots  "with  that  great  writer  (“Your  writings  will  be 
itandards,”  “Divine  lines,”  “Your  immortal  fame,”  etc., 
etc.),  Mr.  Mason  was  not  only  an  Immortal  poet,  but  a 
I  connoisseur  of  the  first  water  in  the  arts  of  painting  and 
music.  Here,  by  the  bye,  is  his  judgment  of  a  certain 
musical  composer  of  that  day  :  “  As  to  Gi.ardini,  look  you, 
if  1  did  not  think  better  of  him  than  I  do  of  Handel,  my 
!  little  shoemaker  would  not  have  had  the  benefit  he  will 
lure  (1  hope)  from  the  labor  of  my  brain  [Mr.  M.  had 
‘  been  writing  an  opera-book,  ‘  Sappho,’  and  Giardini,  who¬ 
ever  he  wiis,  was  to  furnish  the  music].  Let  Handel’s 
music  vibrate  on  the  tough  drum  of  royal  ears ;  I  am  for 
none  of  it  ” 

“Somebody,”  says  Walpole,  “T  fancy  Dr.  Percy,  has 
produced  a  dismal,  dull  ballad,  called  ‘  The  Execution  of 
=  Sir  Cliarle.s  Bawdin,’  and  given  it  for  one  of  the  Bristol 
Poem.s,  called  llowley’s.  but  it  is  a  still  worse  counterfeit 
than  those  that  were  first  sent  to  me.”  This  was  one  of 
Chatterton’s  productions,  but  after  the  boy’s  miserable 
i  death  had  made  a  stir,  Walpole  thought  “  poor  Chatterton 
was  an  astonishing  genius,”  and  denied  that  be  had  had 
inr  band  in  discouraging  him. 

!  "To  turn  to  the  stage.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
t  Garrick  as  a  good  actor,  but  Walpole  loses  no  opportunity 
to  sneer  at  him.  “He  has  complained  of  Mine.  Le  'I'ex- 
ier  for  thinking  of  bringing  over  Caill.and,  the  French  actor, 

tin  the  Opera  Comique,  as  a  mortal  prejudice  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  doubt  would  be  glad  of  aii  Act  of  Parliament 
that  should  prohibit  there  ever  being  a  good  actor  again  in 
ID)-  country  or  century.”  Being  asked  to  meet  David  at  a 
friend’s  house,  Walpole  writes,  “  Garrick  does  not  tempt 
me  at  all.  I  have  no  taste  for  his  perpetual  buiTooncry, 
ind  am  sick  of  his  endless  expectation  of  flattery.”  Of 
=  Mrs.  Sidduns  he  writes  (in  1782,  after  seeing  her  as  Isa¬ 
bella  in  “The  Fatal  Marriage”),  “  What  I  really  wanted, 
but  did  not  find,  was  origin.ality,  which  announces  genius, 
ud  without  both  which  I  am  never  intrinsically  pleased. 

;  All  Mrs.  Siddons  did,  good  sense  or  good  instruction  might 
;  give.  I  dare  to  say  that  were  I  one-and-twenty,  1  should 
have  thought  her  marvellous,  but,  alas  !  I  remember  Mrs. 
Porter  and  the  Dumesnil,  and  remember  every  accent  of 
the  former  in  the  very  same  part.” 

Frank.  Johnson,  I  remember,  though  always  friendly  to 
his  old  townstellow  and  schoolfellow,  Davy,  said  many  con¬ 
temptuous  things  of  him. 

^n'mn.  Perhaps  rather  of  the  art  of  acting.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  Gan  ick  superior  to  almost  all  other  actors. 
Johnson  was  a  good  deal  about  the  theatres  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  and,  as  we  know,  wrote  a  play  and  several  pro¬ 
logues  and  epilogues,  yet  he  settled  into  a  conviction  of 
the  paltriness  of  acting. 

Frank.  As  Goethe  seems  to  have  done. 

Btnifon.  The  Doctor  says,  for  example,  that  a  boy  of 
ttn  years  old  could  be  easily  taught  to  say,  “  To  be  or  not 
to  be,”  as  well  as  Garrick.  But  pray  go  on. 

Markham.  Neither  Sterne  nor  Sheridan  pleased  Master 
Walpole  a  bit.  “  Tiresome  ‘  Tristram  Shandy,’  of  which  I 
Mver  could  get  through  three  volumes.”  “  I  have  read 
oberidan's  ‘  Critic,’  but  not  having  seen  it,  for  they  say  it 
u  sdmirably  acted,  it  appeared  wondrously  flat  and  old, 
™  »  poor  imitation.” 

And  now  let  me  lump  in  some  of  his  notions  of  more 
di^nt  literary  worthies.  He  was  going  to  make  “  a  Itower  ” 

W  his  toy-villa  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  consulting  authori- 
^  ‘*1  am  almost  afraid  [he  says]  I  must  go  and  read 
openser,  and  wade  through  his  allegories  and  drawbng 
to  get  at  a  picture.”  Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury 
^ei”  are  “a  lump  of  mineral  from  which  Dryden  ex- 
all  the  gold,  and  converted  [it]  into  beautiful 


medals.”  “  Dante  was  extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting  : 
in  short,  a  Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam.”  “  Montaigne’s 
‘  Travels,’  which  I  have  been  reading ;  and  if  I  was  tired 
of  the  ‘  Essays,’  what  must  one  be  of  these  !  AVhat  signi¬ 
fies  what  a  man  thought  who  never  thought  of  anything 
but  himself  ?  and  what  signifies  what  a  man  did  who  never 
did  anything?”  “There  is  a  new  *  Timon  of  Athens,’ 
altered  from  Slmkcspeare  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  and  mar¬ 
vellously  well  done,  for  he  has  caught  the  manners  and 
diction  of  the  original  so  exactly,  that  I  think  it  is  full  as 
bad  a  play  as  it  was  before  he  corrected  it.” 

Frank.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  Dante  nor  Shake¬ 
speare  will  sufier  permanently  from  the  contempt  of  Horace 
Walpole. 

Beninon.  Nor  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  for  thiit  matter. 
One  moral  of  the  whole  subject  before  us  is  —  not  that  we 
arc  to  despise  criticism  and  opinion,  but  that  the  criticisms 
and  opinions  of  even  very  clever  men  are  often  extremely 
mistaken.  The  comfort  i.s,  as  Frank  said,  that  good  things 
do,  somehow,  get  recognized  sooner  or  later,  and  are  joy¬ 
fully  treasured  as  the  heritage  of  the  human  race. 

Frank.  Take  away  “  Boswell’s  Johnson  ”  —  “  the  story 
of  a  mountebank  and  his  zany  ”  —  and  what  a  gap  were 
left  in  English  literature  1 

Markham.  Do  you  rememher  what  Byron  said  of  Horace 
Walpole  ?  Here  it  is,  in  the  preface  to  “  Marino  Faliero :  ” 
“He  is  the  ullimus  Itomanorum,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Mys¬ 
terious  Mother,’  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  not  a 
puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father  of  the  first  romance 
and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language ;  and  surely  worthy 
of  a  higher  place  than  any  living  author,  be  he  who  he 
may.” 

Frank.  A  comical  judgment,  truly,  if  sincere  1 

Benintin.  I  believe  Byron  had  a  deep  insincerity  of  char¬ 
acter,  which  ran  into  everything  he  wrote,  said,  or  did. 

Markham.  And  now  listen  to  Coleridge’s  opinion  on  this 
same  “  tragedy  of  the  highest  order.”  “  The  ‘  Mysterious 
Mother’  is  the  most  disgusting,  vile,  detestable  composi¬ 
tion  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  man.  No  one  with  a 
spark  of  true  manliness,  of  which  Horace  Walpole  had 
none,  could  have  written  it.” 

Frank.  Decided  diflerence  of  opinion  1  By  the  way,  it 
is  Byron’s  distinction  among  English  poets  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  slightingly  of  Sh.akespeare  and  of 
Milton,  who  (he  observed)  “have  had  their  rise,  and  they 
will  have  their  decline.” 

Markham.  Let  us  return  to  Coleridge.  Talking  of 
Goethe’s  “Faust,”  after  explaining  that  he  himself  had 
long  before  planned  a  very  similar  drama  (only  much 
better)  with  Michael  Scott  for  hero,  he  praises  several  of 
the  scenes,  but  adds,  “  There  is  no  whole  in  the  poem  ;  the 
scenes  are  mere  magic-lantern  pictures,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  work  is  to  me  very  flat.”  Moreover,  much  of  it  is 
“  vulgar,  licentious,  and  blasphemous.” 

Frank.  By  my  troth,  these  be  very  bitter  words  I 

Markham.  Coleridge’s  estimate  of  Gibbon’s  great  work  is 
remarkable.  After  accusing  him  of  “  sacrificing  all  truth 
and  reality,”  he  goes  on  to  say  :  “  Gibbon’s  style  is  de¬ 

testable,  but  his  style  is  not  the  worst  thing  about  him. 
Ilis  history  has  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  all  real  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  temper  and  habits  of  imperial  Rome.  Few 
persons  read  the  original  authorities,  even  those  which  are 
classical  ;  and  certainly  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  empire  can  be  obtained  from  Gibbon’s 
rhetorical  sketches.  He  takes  notice  of  nothing  but  what 
may  produce  an  effect ;  he  skips  on  from  eminence  to 
eminence,  without  ever  taking  you  through  the  valleys 
between  :  in  fact,  his  work  is  little  else  but  a  disguise 
collection  of  all  the  splendid  anecdotes  which  he  could  find 
in  any  book  concerning  any  persons  or  nations,  from  the 
Antonines  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  When  I  read 
a  chapter  of  Gibbon,  I  seem  to  be  looking  through  a  lumi¬ 
nous  hiizc  or  fog  :  figures  come  and  go,  I  know  not  how  or 
why,  all  larger  than  life,  or  distorted  or  discolored  ;  noth¬ 
ing  is  real,  vivid,  true ;  all  is  scenical,  and,  as  it  were, 
exhibited  by  candlelight.  And  then  to  call  it  a  ‘  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  1  ’  Was  there 
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CTcr  a  greater  misnomer  ?  I  protest  I  do  not  remember 
a  single  philosophical  attempt  made  throughout  the  work 
to  faUioui  the.  ultimate  causes  of  the  decline  or  fall  of  that 
empire.”  After  some  further  strictures,  Coleridge  ends 
thus  :  “  Tlie  true  key  to  the  declension  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  —  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Gibbon’s  immense 
work  —  may  be  stated  in  two  words  ;  the  imperial  character 
overlaying,  and  finally  destroying,  the  national  character. 
Rome  under  Trajan  was  an  empire  without  a  nation.” 

Frank.  Coleridge’s  two  words  are  not  so  decisively  clear 
as  one  could  wish.  The  “key”  sticks  in  the  lock.  But 
his  criticism  on  Gibbon  certainly  gives  food  for  thought. 

Benison.  Gibbon,  however,  completed  a  great  book,  and 
has  left  it  to  the  world  to  read,  criticise,  do  what  they  will 
■or  can  with;  whereas,  Coleridge  dreamed  of  writing  many 
great  books,  and  wrote  none.  He  is  but  a  king  of  shreds 
and  patches. 

Markham.  Even  “  the  Lakers  ”  did  not  always  admire 
«ach  other.  “  Coleridge’s  ballad  of  ‘  The  Ancient  Mariner  ’ 
{says  Southey]  is,  I  mink,  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  Ger¬ 
man  sublimity  I  ever  saw.”  And  now,  if  you  are  not  tired 
out,  I  will  finish  with  some  specimens  of  criticism  on  works 
of  the  last  generation  which  (whatever  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  may  still  be  afloat  concerning  them)  enjoy  at  present  a 
wide  and  high  reputation.  The  articles  on  Wordsworth 
and  Keats  are  famous  in  their  way,  but  the  ipsissima  verba 
are  not  generally  familiar.  Take  a  few  from  Jeffrey’s 
review  of  “  The  Excursion  ”  (Edinburgh  Review,  November, 
1814). 

“  This  will  never  do . ’The  case  of  Mr.  Words¬ 

worth,  we  presume,  is  now  manifestly  hopeless  ;  and  we 
give  him  up  as  altogether  incurable  and  beyond  the  power 
of  criticism,  ....  a  tissue  of  moral  and  devotional  rav¬ 
ings,  ;  .  .  .  <  strained  raptures  and  fantastical  sublimities  ’ 
— a  puerile  ambition  of  singularity  engrafted  on  an  un¬ 
lucky  predilection  for  truisms.” 

In  the  next  number,  I  see,  is  a  review  of  Scott’s  “  Lord 
of  the  Isles,”  beginning,  “  Here  is  another  genuine  lay  of 
the  great  minstrel.” 

Frank.  One  must  own  that  much  of  the  “  Excursion  ”  is 
very  prosaic ;  but  that  does  not,  of  course,  justify  the  tone 
of  this  review. 

Markham.  And  here  is  the  Quarterly  Review,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1819,  on  “  The  Revolt  of  Islam.”  “  Mr.  Shelley,  in¬ 
deed,  is  an  unsparing  imitator.”  “  As  a  whole  it  is  insup- 
portably  dull.”  “  With  minds  of  &  certain  class,  notoriety, 
infamy,  anything  is  better  than  obscurity;  baffled  in  a 
thousand  attemjits  after  fame,  they  will  make  one  more  at 
whatever  risk,  and  they  end  commonly  like  an  awkward 
chemist  who  perseveres  in  tampering  with  his  ingredients, 
till,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  tlicy  take  fire,  and  he  is  blown 
up  by  the  explosion.”  “  A  man  like  Mr.  Shelley  may 
cheat  himself ....  finally  he  sinks  like  lead  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  forgotten.  So  it  is  now  in  part,  so  shortly 
will  it  be  entirely, with  Mr.  Shelley :  if  we  might  with¬ 
draw  the  veil  of  private  life,  and  tell  what  we  now  know 
about  him,  it  would  be  indeed  a  disgusting  picture  that  we 
should  exhibit,  but  it  would  be  an  unanswerable  comment 
on  our  text.” 

Now  a  few  flowers  of  criticism  from  Mr.  Gifford’s  re¬ 
view  of  “Endymion,  a  Poem,”  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
April,  1818.  “Mr.  Keats  (if  that  be  his  real  name,  for  we 
almost  doubt  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  put  his  real 
name  to  such  a  rhapsody.”)  .  .  .  .  “  The  author  is  a  copyist 
of  Mr.  Hunt;  but  he  is  more  unintelligible,  almost  as 
twice  as  diffuse,  and  ten  times  more  tiresome  and 
absurd  than  his  prototype.”  “  At  first  it  appeared  to  us 
that  Mr.  Keats  had  been  amusing  himself,  and  wearing  out 
his  readers  with  an  immeasurable  game  at  boute-rimes  /  but, 
recollect  rightly,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  at 
this  play,  that  the  rhymes  when  filled  up  shall  have  a 
meaning ;  and  our  author,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has 
no  meaning.”  The  reviewer  ends  thus  :  “  But  enough  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  hi8__simple  neophyte.  If  any  one 
should  be  bold  enough  to  purchase  this  ‘  Poetic  Romance,’ 
and  so  much  more  patient  than  ourselves  as  to  get  beyond 
the  first  book,  ana  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to  find  a 


meaning,  we  entreat  him  to  make  us  acquainted  with  hi« 
success ;  we  shall  then  return  to  the  task  which  we  now 
abandon  in  despair,  and  endeavor  to  make  all  due  amendi 
to  Mr.  Keats  and  to  our  readers.” 

Bcniion.  You  remember  Byron’s  kind  remarks  on  the 
same  subject?  In  a  letter  from  Ravenna,  October  20 
1820,  he  writes,  “  There  is  such  a  trash  of  Keats  and  the 
like  upon  my  tables  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  them.” 
“  Why  don’t  they  review  and  praise  Solomon’s  ‘  Guide  to 
Health  ?  ’  it  is  better  sense,  and  as  much  poetry  as  Johnny 
Keats’."  “No  more  Keats,  I  entreat;  flay  him  alive' if 
some  of  you  don’t,  I  must  skin  him  myself.  There  is  no 
bearing  the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  manikin.” 

Markham.  The  Quarterly  in  March,  1828,  had  another 
generous  and  appreciative  article  beginning:  «0ur 
readers  have  probably  forgotten  all  about  ‘  Endymion  a 
Poem,’  and  the  other  works  of  this  young  man  [Mr.  John 
Keats],  and  the  all  but  universal  roar  of  laughter  with 
which  they  were  received  some  ten  or  twelve  years  a'»o.” 

But  now  enough.  Only  I  should  like  to  read  you  just 
one  thing  more,  which  is  less  known,  and  presents,  per¬ 
haps,  the  extreme  example  of  literary  misjudgment,  by  a 
man  of  true  literary  genius  —  Tliomas  De  Quincey’s  elabo¬ 
rate  review  of  Carlyle’s  translation  of  “  Wilhelm  Mcister,” 
in  the  London  Magazine  for  August  and  September,  1824, 
“  Not  the  basest  of  Egyptian  superstition,  not  Titania 
under  enchantment,  not  Caliban  in  drunkenness,  ever 
shaped  to  themselves  an  idol  more  weak  or  hollow  than 
moviern  Germany  has  set  up  for  its  worship  in  the  person 
of  Goethe.”  A  blow  or  two  from  a  few  vigorous  under¬ 
standings  will  demolish  the  “  puny  fabric  of  babyhouses  of 
Mr.  Goethe.”  For  the  style  of  Goethe  “  we  profess  no 
respect,”  but  it  is  much  degraded  in  the  translation,  on 
which  the  reviewer  expends  many  choice  epithets  of  con¬ 
tempt.  The  work  is  “  totally  without  interest  as  a  novel," 
and  abounds  with  “  overpowering  abominations.”  “  'fhus 
wc  have  made  Mr.  Von  Goethe’s  novel  speak  for  itself. 
And  whatever  impression  it  may  leave  on  the  reader’s 
mind,  let  it  be  charged  upon  the  composer.  If  that  im¬ 
pression  is  one  of  entire  disgust,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  Mr.  Goethe.” 

The  reviewer  is  annoyed  to  think  that  some  discussion 
may  still  be  necessary  before  Mr.  Goethe  is  allowed  to 
drop  finally  into  oblivion. 

Beniaon.  You  have  not  quoted  any  of  Professor  Wilson's 
trenchant  Blackwoodism  against  “  the  Cockney  School.” 

Markham.  It  did  not  seem  worth  while.  All  the  brag¬ 
ging  and  bullying  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  meaning. 

Frank.  And  “  Maga’s  ”  own  pet  poets,  where  are  they? 

Benison.  Let  echo  answer.  You  might  easily.  Man- 
ham,  bring  together  some  specimens  of  misapplied  ettlogjj 
—  of  praise  loud  and  lavish,  given  (and  not  by  foolish  or 
insincere  voices)  to  names  and  works  which  proved  to 
have  no  sort  of  stability.  Meanwhile,  many  thanks  for 
your  Curiosities. 

Frank  here,  whom  I  half  suspect  of  a  tendency  to 
authorship,  may  take  a  hint  not  to  care  too  much  for  cen¬ 
sure  or  praise,  but  do  his  work  well,  be  it  little  or  great, 
and,  as  Schiller  says,  wer/e  es  schweigend  in  die  uner^ick 
Zeit,  —  “  cast  it  silently  into  everlasting  time.” 


BALZAC’S  “EUGfiNIE  GRANDET.” 

The  lives  of  women,  and  especially  of  young  womn, 
are  often  strangely  separated  from  the  life  of  the  principal 
personage  of  the  house  they  live  in.  There  are  houses,  es¬ 
pecially  in  small  country  towns,  where  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  difference  of  scale  in  the  interests  of  the  lives  that  an 
passed  in  them;  where  the  father  is  occupied  with  vast 
pecuniary  transactions,  and  the  daughters  are  economiiiig 
shillings;  where  the  father  takes  a  share  in  considerable 
public  concerns,  and  the  daughters  have  the  field  of  tto 
activities  limited  to  the  garden  and  the  Sunday-school; 
where  the  father  gets  richer  or  poorer  every  day,  and  yet 
no  one  in  the  household  knows  anything  of  the  fluctuatwoe 
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is  his  fortune,  so  regularly  goes  the  round  of  the  little 
Isjosehold  matters,  so  unfailing  are  the  fixed  supplies. 

;  .jyj  separation  of  interests  —  this  exclusion  of  the  women 
|j(sn  tlie  man’s  thoughts  and  anxieties,  arising  partly  from 
trae  paternal  kindness  which  desires  to  bear  the  burden  of 
ITe  as  much  as  possible  alone,  partly  from  a  well-grounded 
liar  of  the  talkative  indiscretion  of  young  people,  partly 
1  inm  an  apprehension  that  if  they  knew  the  full  gains  of  a 
successful  year,  they  might  count  too  readily  upon  their 
I  ,,efinanence  —  is  not  rare  in  our  own  country,  but  it  is  still 
less  rare  in  France.  The  F'rench  girl  is  educated  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  well,  in  her  case,  to  prolong  the  igno- 
j  nmee  and  inexperience  of  her  childhood  to  the  very  eve  of 
in»rria''e.  She  believes  that  “  Papa  is  rich,”  or  she  is  told 
that  “Papa  is  not  rich  ;  ”  or,  more  frequently,  she  has  no 
distinct  idea  on  the  subject,  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  simply  sees  the  smooth  working  of  the  house-machine, 
M  ladies  sec  steam-engines  going  steadily  in  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  way,  without  inquiring  how  much  coal  they  burn,  or 
!  whether  the  supplies  are  likely  to  be  ample  or  insufficient, 
i  xiie  wife  knows  these  things  in  most  cases  pretty  accu¬ 
rately,  but  the  daughter  hardly  ever  knows  them  till  she 
is  a  married  woman  ;  perhaps  even  then  her  knowledge  will 
be  limited  to  the  extent  of  her  own  dowry,  until  the  old 
man  dies,  and  his  last  will  and  testament  reveals  the  secret 
of  bis  afliairs.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  mother  is 
treated  with  the  same  reserve,  and  is  purposely  kept  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  progress  of  an  increasing  fortune,  lest  her 
eipenditure  should  hinder  accumulation.  I'he  most  per¬ 
fect  type  of  the  money-maker  deeply  enjoys  secrecy  for 
itself;  he  feels  as  if  his  beloved  treasure  would  be  less 
I  securely  his  own  if  another  knew  the  full  extent  of  it.  He 
likes  the  vajue  reputation  for  wealth,  but  he  is  intensely, 
even  morbidly,  anxious  that  the  reputation  should  remain 
Tigue,  and  he  dreads  an  approach  to  any  accurate  pub¬ 
licity. 

Monsieur  Grandet,  father  of  Eugenie  Grandet,  was  an 
owe  of  this  perfect  type.  Living  in  the  iiuiet  town  of 
'  Saumur  on  the  Loire,  he  had  passed  successively  through 
the  trades  of  cooper,  little  wine-merchant,  large  wine-mer- 
chint,  proprietor  of  vineyards,  money-lender,  speculator  in 
estates,  till  finally  in  his  old  age  he  was  a  great  financial 
power  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  still  preserved  the  fru¬ 
gal  habits  of  earlier  years,  living  in  a  dismal  old  house  — 
and  old  houses  can  be  fearfully  dismal  in  those  ancient 
towns— with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  a  single  maid- 
serrant,  a  tall,' strong,  ugly,  devotedly  faithful,  and  simple- 
hearted  creature,  who  worked  all  day  long  at  man’s  work 
and  woman’s  work,  not  being  ornamental  in  the  least,  but 
useful  to  the  utmost  of  a  domestic’s  possible  utility.  Old 
Grandet  was  in  little  danger  of  seeing  his  riches  diminish 
through  the  extravagance  of  women,  for  he  himself  gave 
out  the  daily  supplies  for  the  little  household,  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  how  many  lumps  of  sugar  were  used,  and  what  they 
were  used  for,  how  much  butter  (and  it  was  not  much) 
went  for  the  cookery,  and  whether  to-day’s  dish  might  be 
^ed  out  for  to-morrow’s  necessities.  Old  Grandet  had 
iopc^  tribute  upon  his  tenants  —  not  an  uncommon  cus¬ 
tom  in  France  even  at  the  present  day,  and  a  relic  of  feu¬ 
dal  usage  —  so  that  besides  their  rent  they  brought  him 
regular  supplies  of  provisions.  They  brought  him  fowls, 
*??’)  ttud  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  he  never  went  to  the 
butcher,  and  to  the  grocer  as  little  as  might  be.  His  fuel, 
came  from  his  own  woods,  his  wine  from  his  own  vine- 
jards,  ami  he  kept  the  key  of  the  cellar.  He  knew  the 
Dumber  of  his  pears,  and  gave  out  the  rotten  ones  to  be 
fatM,  two  or  three  at  a  time.  All  communications  concern- 
household  matters  passed  directly  between  old  Grandet 
•JM  the  strong  servant,  la  grande  Nanon,  whilst  Madame 
G^det  and  her  daughter  sat  in  the  gloomy  salon,  by 
wir  accustomed  window.  Hardly  any  money  passed 
“rough  their  hands.  M.  Grandet  gave  a  few  gold  pieces 
ODTUionally,  but  always  asked  for  them  back  again,  one  by 
'  **’’*' "Oder  pretext  that  he  had  no  change.  Since  his  wife 
!  ^  •o  enthely  excluded  from  the  government  of  her  own 
>t  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  she  was  permitted  to 
t  DO  part  in  the  administration  of  old  Grandet’s  estates. 


He  managed  everything  for  himself,  and  he  managed  every¬ 
thing  so  well  that  his  riches  increased  prodigiously. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-three  Eugdnie  Grandet  knew 
as  much  of  the  world  as  a  young  nun,  and  as  much  of 
money  matters  as  a  baby.  The  old  man’s  reserved  ways 
and  frequent  harshness  had  driven  the  two  women  to  seek 
consolation  in  each  other’s  atfection,  and  that  affection  had 
come  to  be  their  whole  life.  Madame  Grandet  could  not 
enlarge  her  daughter’s  mind  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
her  limited  and  sad  experience,  but  the  warmth  of  her 
tender  maternal  love  did  good  to  Eugenie’s  heart,  and 
strengthened  it  with  gentle  nurture.  A  girl  so  educated 
was  likely,  if  ever  she  loved  a  man,  to  love  him  with  the 
greatest  singleness  and  persistence.  Having  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  of  variety  in  affection,  she  would  probably  concen¬ 
trate  all  her  strength  of  feeling  in  a  single  devoted  attach¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  good  or  evil  effects  would  color  her  whole 
life. 

'Fhe  monotony  of  the  daily  life  in  that  gloomy  old  house 
at  Saumur  was  broken  in  upon  one  evening  by  the  arrival 
of  a  young  gentleman  from  Paris,  Monsieur  Charles 
Grandet,  aged  twenty-two,  and  a  perfect  dandy.  Though 
nearly  related  to  Eugdnie,  being  her  first  cousin,  this  spec¬ 
imen  of  Parisian  elegance  had  not  yet  shone  upon  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  that  provincial  existence.  The  two  brothers,  his 
father  and  old  Grandet,  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many 
years.  Each  had  pursued  wealth  in  his  own  way,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  in  provincial  simplicity,  the  Parisian  with  the  usual 
Parisian  accompaniments  of  expenditure  and  risk.  I'he 
young  dandy,  as  the  bearer  of  a  certain  missive  for  his  un¬ 
cle,  had  hoped,  in  the  lightness  of  his  heart,  to  live  for  a 
while  in  the  country  the  true  vie  de  chateau,  to  shoot  in  his 
uncle’s  forests,  and  pass  the  time  in  pleasantness,  one  of  a 
hundred  guests.  Young  Charles  Grandet  was  completely 
ignorant  of  middle-class  provincial  life,  and  fell  into  it,  as 
it  were,  from  the  clouds.  He  came  resolved  to  conquer  by 
the  superiority  of  his  metropolitan  civilization  ;  — 

His  idea  was  to  make  his  appearance  with  the  superiority  of 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  to  throw  all  the  neighborhood  into  de¬ 
spair  by  bis  luxury,  to  make  an  epoch,  to  import  the  inventions 
of  Parisian  c.xistencc.  He  intended  to  pass  more  time  at  San- 
mur  in  brushing  his  fingers  and  studying  his  toilet  than  in  Paris 
itself,  where  n  dandy  will  sometimes  affect  a  not  ungraceful  neg¬ 
ligence.  lie  had  brought  with  him  the  prettiest  hunting-cos¬ 
tume,  the  prettiest  gun,  the  prettiest  hunting-knife,  with  the  pret¬ 
tiest  sheath  in  Paris.  He  nad  brought  his  collection  of  ingen¬ 
ious  waistcoats ;  there  were  white  ones  and  black  ones,  there 
were  waistcoats  colored  like  beetles  with  golden  reflections,  others 
double-breasted,  some  with  collars  standing  up,  and  others  with 
collars  turned  down,  some  of  them  buttoning  up  to  the  iieck 
with  gold  buttons.  He  had  brought  all  the  varieties  of  collars 
and  cravats  which  were  in  fashion  at  that  time.  He  had  two 
dress-coats  by  Buisson,  and  the  finest  of  linen.  He  had  a  pretty 
gold  dressing-case,  and  a  complete  cargo  of  Parisian  trifles. 

This  young  gentleman  arrived  at  his  uncle’s  house  in  the 
perfect  freshness  of  the  most  careful  toilet,  for  thotigh  just 
at  the  end  of  a  long  jonmey  by  diligence,  he  had  taken 
care  to  avail  himself  of  a  rest  at  Tours  by  changing  his  cos¬ 
tume  and  submitting  his  beautiful  locks  to  the  elaborate  art 
of  the  coiffeur.  A  being  so  graceful  as  this  Adonis  had 
never  entered  that  dingy  old  salon  at  Saumur.  Eugdnie 
Grandet  looked  upon  him  in  wonder  and  admiration.  Her 
mind  became  penetrated  with  the  feeling  that  no  care  for 
him  could  be  too  attentive  or  delicate.  She  made  old  Nanon 
commit  unheard-of  extravagances ;  she  made  her  light  a 
fire  in  the  young  gentleman’s  bedroom  ;  she  made  her  go  to 
the  grocer’s  to  buy  a  candle  for  the  guest,  superior  to  their 
tallow  dips.  She  bought  him  sugar  also,  that  he  might 
drink  eau-sucre'e  during  the  night,  and  thus  be  spared  the 
possible  inconveniences  of  thirst. 

F'rom  that  moment  poor  Eugenie  Grandet’s  imagination 
was  possessed  and  occupied  by  this  Parisian  charmer.  But 
the  next  day  gave  her  a  more  grave  and  serious  interest  in 
his  destiny.  That  letter  which  he  had  brought  to  old 
Grandet  from  his  father  contained  the  announcement  of  a 
commercial  disaster  and  of  a  fatal  resolve.  Being  unable 
to  meet  his  engagements,  owing  four  millions  of  francs  and 
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ing  able  to  pay  no  more  than  one  million,  Grandet  of  worth  180  francs,  five  Genoese  worth  a  hundred  fran^ 
iris  had  resolved  to  escape  from  his  shame  by  suicide.  and  many  other  curious  coins  of  difiercnt  nations,  worth  h 
By  the  time  his  son  reached  Saumur  this  resolution  had  the  aggregate  about  £250.  All  these  she  had  given  tohw 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  it  remained  only  to  the  uncle  cousin,  and  when  the  fSte-day  came  round,  and  old 
to  make  the  announcement  to  his  nephew.  In  his  view,  Grandet  according  to  his  custom  asked  to  see  them  the 
the  really  serious  misfortune  was  the  bankruptcy  and  the  young  lady’s  position  became  trying  in  the  e.xtn  ine.  For 
conser;uent  poverty  which  it  entailed  upon  the  youth,  had  not  there  been  a  clear  understanding  that  this  money 
Charles  Grandet,  however,  took  his  two  misfortunes  differ-  like  the  guinea  which  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  gave  toldi 
ently;  he  lamented  his  father  with  passionate  tears,  and  daughters,  was  never  to  go  out  of  her  hands,  either  byway 
bore  the  ruin  with  the  lightness  of  youth  and  hope.  What  of  spending  or  of  donation?  The  scene  on  the  lute-day, 
woman  could  have  refused  sympathy  to  a  young  man  sud-  when  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  is  one  of  the  most 
denly  plunged  into  misfortunes  so  overwhelming,  so  terrible,  dramatic  in  Balzac.  It  ends  by  a  discovery  of  the  ffirl’i 
and  by  him  so  unforeseen  Y  Old  Grandet’s  manner  in  secret,  and,  to  punish  her,  the  old  man  imprisons  her  in 
making  the  announcement  had  not  been  tender,  or  even  her  own  room  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  happily  varied 
kind,  but  the  two  good  ladies  atoned  for  its  hardness  by  in  practice  by  the  devotion  of  the  servant- woman,  wheat 
the  most  affectionate  and  sincere  sympathy.  In  the  case  great  risk  conveys  to  her  more  substantial  aliments. 

■of  the  younger  one  this  sentiment  rapidly  gave  place  to  one  The  old  man’s  temper  after  this  produces  complete 
still  more  tender,  and  before  old  Grandet  could  in  decency  domestic  misery.  His  wife,  whose  health  has  been  declb- 
put  his  nephew  out  of  the  house,  his  only  daughter  and  heir-  ing  for  years,  is  unable  to  bear  the  wretched  moral  atm(M- 
ess  had  privately  engaged  herself  to  marry  him.  phere  she  has  to  live  in,  the  constant  unkindnuss,  the 

The  old  man’s  idea  was  to  pay  his  nephew’s  passage  as  separation  from  her  daughter;  so  she  loses  her  remnant  of 

tar  as  Nantes,  and  embark  him  on  seme  vessel  bound  for  strength  and  quickly  passes  away.  Eugenic  is  now  dread- 

India,  to  perhh  or  make  his  fortune  as  fate  might  decide,  fully  isolated,  having  nobody  to  love  her  but  old  Nanon. 

Balzac’s  picture  of  the  brief  space  during  which  Charles  Finally  Grandet  himself  dies,  and  then  Eugenie  hnds 

and  Eugdnie  remained  together  under  the  same  roof  is  one  herself  the  possessor  of  an  enormous  fortune.  Her  real 

of  the  most  delicate  and  original  in  his  writings.  The  mix-  treasures,  however,  were  the  relics  confided  to  her  br 

tore  of  womanly  self-reliance  in  Eugenie’s  character  with  Charles,  which  she  kept  religiously,  looking  at  them  every 

the  hesitation  of  the  most  absolute  inexperience  in  love  day.  A  woman  in  Eugdnie’s  position,  with  her  singlenea 

affairs,  the  completeness  with  which  at  last  she  invested  and  simplicity  of  character,  easily  comes  to  have  a  remark- 
her  happiness  in  the  hope  of  her  cousin’s  enduring  affec-  able  pt^rmanence  of  sentiment  and  of  thought.  She  be- 
tion  and  fortunate  return,  are  painted  with  great  care  and  comes  almost  like  a  pensive  heroine  fi.xcil  on  canvas  by 

the  most  finished  detail.  A  girl  in  Eugdnie’s  position,  to-  some  painter,  who  year  after  year  seems  to  be  thinking 

tally  ignorant  of  men  and  men’s  ways,  easily  puts  her  trust  the  same  thing,  and  feeling  the  same  tender  yet  subdued 
and  confidence  in  the  first  male  creature  that  she  loves,  emotion.  After  seven  years  of  patience,  constantly  filled 
The  gravity  of  character  which  a  superior  young  woman  with  thoughts  of  Charles,  and  vague  wonderings  as  to  bit 
acquires  after  twenty,  when  her  life  is  dull  and  soliUtry  and  return,  Eugdnie  said  one  evening  to  the  old  servant  Nanon, 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  monotonous  duties,  gives  to  “  What,  Nanon,  will  he  not  write  to  me  once  in  seven 
her  first  love  affair  a  seriousness  Iwyond  the  evanescent  years  ?  ” 

attachments  of  children  in  their  teens.  In  this  case  the  After  his  departure  from  Saumur,  the  young  gentlemu 
seriousness  of  the  attachment  was  on  the  female  side  con-  had  been  successful  in  his  first  speculation,  and,  having 
siderablv’  enhanced  by  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the  inherited  the  commercial  skill  which  existed  in  his  family, 
case.  Charles  had  really  loved  his  father,  who,  as  is  not  continued  to  increase  his  little  capital  till  he  was  able  to 
uncommon  with  Frenchmen,  had  carefully  cultivated  a  ten-  undertake  operations  on  a  larger  scale.  Extremely  active 
der  friendship  with  his  boy.  Hie  sudden  loss  had  been  a  in  business,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  body  and  soul,  being 
cruel  trial.  Eugdnie  had  heard  the  unfortunate  young  man  possessed  with  the  idea  of  reappearing  one  day  at  Paris  in 
moaning  and  lamenting  throughout  the  sleepless  night,  all  the  opulence  of  his  lu.xurious  youth.  At  first  he  bad 
With  the  simplicity  of  a  character  like  hers,  she  had  gone  really  treasured  the  remembrance  of  Eugenie,  but  a  life  of 
to  his  room  alone  and  tried  to  comfort  and  console  him.  unrestrained  immorality  speedily  obliterated  it.  Finally 
'The  hardness  of  her  lather’s  manner  made  this  feminine  he  returned  with  a  considerable  fortune,  and  in  the  same 
kindness  appear  more  natural  and  more  necessary',  whilst  ship  had  for  fellow-passengers  the  family  of  a  nobleman 
her  father’s  rigid  closeness  in  money  matters  had  indueed  who  had  a  position  at  the  Court  of  Charles  X.  Tbit 

her  to  ofl’er  her  hoard  of  savings  for  the  payment  of  the  sea  nobleman’s  wife  thought  him  worth  fishing  for  ss  a  son  in¬ 
passage  to  India.  Charles,  on  his  part,  had  confided  to  his  law,  and  caught  him  by  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  socinl 

cousin’s  keeping  some  precious  things  that  came  to  him  position,  since,  by  an  arrangement  which  woidd  certainly 
from  bis  mother,  and  which  he  desired  to  save  from  the  receive  the  royal  sanction,  he  might  take  the  name  and 
double  risks  of  travel  and  of  poverty.  In  this  way  their  arms  of  D’Aubrion,  and  ultimately  succeed  to  the  m^ 
love  was  associated  with  the  most  serious  and  sacred  feel-  quisntc.  A  month  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  being  still  in 
inM,  and  it  became  to  her  like  a  part  of  her  religion.  ignorance  of  Eugtinie’s  wealth,  he  wrote  to  her  a  cousinly. 

For  several  years  after  her  cousin’s  departure  Eugdnie  but  not  at  all  lover-like  letter,  enclosing  a  check  for  8,W 
Grandet  remained  in  sad  fidelity,  not  receiving  a  single  francs  in  payment  for  the  sum  she  had  lent  him,  capiui 

letter,  but  trying  to  account  to  herself  for  this  silence  by  and  inferesti  and  announcing  his  marriage  with  MUt- 

the  reasons  which  faithful  women  invent  for  their  own  D’Aubrion,  adding  a  few  observations  on  the  folly  of  love- 
consolation.  Her  treasure  consisted  of  the  things  which  marriages,  and  the  necessity  for  considering  the  ioci*l 
bad  belonged  to  Charles’s  mother,  and  which  he  had  con-  position  of  his  childrtm. 

fided  to  her  care.  She  watched  over  the  precious  deposit  So  ended  poor  Eugenie’s  dream  of  seven  years.  Charlw 
as  if  it  were  an  abiding  evidence  of  his  continual  love  and  is  punished  by  learning,  too  late,  the  extent  of  htf 

trust.  The  secret  that  she  had  lent  him  money  became  enormous  fortune.  She  adds  a  little  to  his  puni>hnientby 

known  to  old  Grandet  through  a  habit  which  he  had  of  paying  what  remains  due  to  his  father’s  creditors.  Aftsr- 

asking  on  his  fiSie  day  to  look  at  his  girl’s  money,  which  wards,  persuaded  by  her  religious  advi?cr,  she  marriei* 

indeed  was  almost  a  numismatic  collection,  for  it  consisted  magistrate  capable  of  attending  to  her  affairs,  but  her  life 
of  large  and  rare  gold  pieces  of  many  countries  and  reigns,  is  a  broken  life. 

This  IS  a  wav  of  hoarding  not  very  uncommon  in  provincial 
France  at  the  present  day,  when  a  man  will  sometimes 
make  the  resolution  to  put  aside  all  the  gold  pieces  above 
the  value  of  twenty  francs  that  happen  to  get  into  his 

turse.  Grandet  hrd  given  many  pieces  of  this  kind  to 
lug^nie  —  twenty  Portuguese  coins  each  of  which  was 


With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  suicides,  a  rcceivinf 
house  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned,  m 
about  to  be  established  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  l»ndoo,lij 
the  Koyal  Humane  Society. 
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SLEEP. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  following 
Question  has  ever  been  discussed  at  a  debating  society, 
Jnd  if  so,  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lay  : 
« M'hetber  have  men  of  letters  or  men  of  science  done 
most  to  traduce  the  character  of  sleep  ?  ”  On  the  one 
lide,  it  might  be  strongly  urged  that,  from  Homer  down¬ 
wards,  literary  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  slanderously 
associating  in  every  possible  way  the  gentle  form  of  Sleep 
with  the  gaunt  image  of  Death.  Between  the  “  dull  god  " 
and  the  “  king  of  terrors,”  they  have  attempted  to  make 
out  a  near  family  relationship.  In  the  literary  treatment 
of  the  grim  monarch,  it  was  quite  natural  and  justifiable 
to  try  to  show,  that  at  all  events,  he  was  very  respectably 
coanected.  But  it  was  inexcusable  in  writers  on  the 
other  side  to  admit  the  alleged  kinship,  to  recur  to  it  fre¬ 
quently,  or  to  shrink  from  indignantly  repudiating  it. 
“  The  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,”  may  be  permissible  as 
I  euphemism ;  but  “  Death’s  twin-brother.  Sleep,”  is  sim¬ 
ply  libellous.  To  Montaigne,  the  resemblance  was  so 
striking,  that  he  thought  one  of  the  uses  of  sleep  is  to  ac¬ 
custom  men  to  the  thought  of  death,  so  that  they  might  be 
ible  to  go  out  of  life  without  fear.  But  the  quaint  old 
Gsul  had  some  peculiar  notions  about  sleep.  lie  was  not 
sure,  for  instance,  whether  it  was  indispensable  to  life, 
founding  his  doubt  on  some  very  questionable  stories  of 
lUeged  I  prolonged  sleeplessness.  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
so  struck  by  the  analogies  between  sleep  and  death, 
ihat  be  would  never  trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
“  Nature’s  soft  nurse  ”  till  he  had  prayed  to  Heaven  for 
protection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  petitions  of 
the  good  knight  were  inspired  by  ideas  less  fanciful  than 
u  imaginary  close  resemblance  between  sleep  and  death. 
The  likeness  is  indeed  the  slightest  possible.  The  breath¬ 
ing  immobility  of  sleep  is  not  at  all  suggestive  of  the  fixed 
repose  of  death.  It  may  bo  said,  indeed,  that  except  in 
the  one  common  point  of  insensibility,  the  two  conditions 
in  all  their  aspects,  aesthetic  as  well  as  scientific,  present  a 
well-marked  contrast.  But  as  a  set-off  against  this  beset- 
tiog  sin  of  many  literary  men,  it  might  be  pleaded,  though 
irrelevantly,  that  not  a  few  of  them  have  "iven  worthy  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  sleep.  Our  great 
Oramatist  especially  has  showered  on  it  a  perfect  bouquet 
of  such  endearing  epithets  as  “  gentle  sleep,”  “  the  inno¬ 
cent  sleep,”  “sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of 
care,"  “balm  of  hurt  minds.”  Young’s  musical  line, 
“Tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ;  ”  and  Keats’s 
“comfortable  bird  that  broodest  o’er  the  troubled  sea  of 
the  mind,  till  it  is  hushed  and  smooth,”  are  as  well  known 
poetical  descriptions  of  sleep  as  honest  Sancho  Panza’s  fer¬ 
vent  benifon  on  the  man  who  first  invented  it. 

But  if  sleep  has  on  the  whole  received  scant  justice 
from  the  literary  class,  it  fared  no  better  for  many  a  day  at 
the  hands  of  seientiSc  men.  If  those  associated  it  with 
death,  these  long  confounded  it,  as  regards  its  physical  an¬ 
tecedents,  with  stupor.  The  history  of  the  opinions  of 
physiologists  in  reg^  to  the  cause  of  sleep  presents  an 
uu^ctive  example  of  the  folly  of  theorizing  on  such  a 
ttbject,  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  basis  of  facts  estab¬ 
lished  by  observation.  From  the  good  old  times,  when  the 
iscension  of  vapors  from  the  stomach,  their  congelation  by 
the  coldness  of  the  brain,  and  the  consequent  plugging  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  was  deemed  quite  a  lucid  and  sat- 
nfiKtory  account  of  the  matter,  down  to  a  comparatively 
t*ccnt  period,  there  have  been  innumerable  opinions  in  re- 
prd  to  the  cause  of  sleep.  The  latest  writer  on  the  sub- 
J*^  when  settinw  up  hb  own  theory,  demolished  without 
difficulty  those  of  his  predecessors.  At  last  the  balance 
t^ientific  opinion,  after  many  uncertain  oscillations,  set- 
“*d  pretty  steadily  down  to  the  conviction,  that  the  prox- 
cause  of  sleep  is  a  state  cf  fulness  or  distension  of 
^  blood-.vc8sels  of  the  brain.  Slumber  is  brought  about, 
J^»s  Iwlieved,  by  pressure  of  the  distended  vessels  on  the 
■*<n  tissue.  Though  some  men  of  high  standing  could 
*0*  repress  their  doubts  that  natural  sleep  b  not  caused  in 


this  way  by  a  tight  sanguineous  nightcap,  this  opinion  was 
generally  held,  and  the  doubters  could  not  give  any  better 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  were  rather  inclined  to  treat 
it  as  insoluble.  One  thing  was  certain  :  that  a  condition  in 
some  respects  resembling  sleep  could  be  artificially  pro¬ 
duced  by  pressure  on  the  brain.  This  condition,  though 
often  identified  with  sleep,  was  really  its  counterfeit,  coma 
or  stupor,  a  state  distinguishable  from  true  slumber  by  the 
great  difficulty  of  arousing  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  it. 
This  theory,  after  it  had  long  held  sway,  was  at  last  proved 
to  be  at  variance  with  some  established  physiological  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  with  observations  made  on  the  brain  in  cases 
where  that  organ  had  been  exposed  by  fracture  of  its  bony 
covering.  It  was  shown,  besides,  that  a  state  in  every  way 
resembling  natural  sleep  could  be  induced  by  diminishing 
instead  of  increasing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  In 
18.55,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Fleming,  then  a  professor  in  Cork, 
to  try  the  effect  of  compressing  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  the  carotid  arteries,  two  of  the  vessels  which  convey 
the  vital  fluid  to  the  brain.  He  requested  a  friend  to  make 
the  experiment  on  himself,  llie  result  was  the  production 
of  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness,  in  which,  however, 
the  subject  of  the  somewhat  hazardous  experiment  dreamed 
with  great  activity,  a  few  seconds  appearing  as  hours,  from 
the  number  and  rapid  succession  of  the  thoughts  passing 
through  his  mind.  The  effects  passed  oft  on  the  removal 
of  the  pressure  from  the  vessels.  This  was  clearly  a  very 
different  condition  from  that  of  stupor,  and  one  not  distin¬ 
guishable  from  ordinary  sleep.  Dr.  Fleming  was  cautious 
ill  drawing  conclusions,  but  he  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  possibly  after  all  ordinary  sleep  might  be  connected 
with  an  opposite  cerebral  condition  to  that  commonly  as¬ 
signed  as  its  cause.  In  a  few  years  this  was  placed  beyond 
all  doubt.  Mr.  Durham,  a  London  surgeon,  and  almost 
simultaneously  Dr.  Hammond  of  New  York,  showed,  by  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  the  results  of 
which  were  first  published  in  1860,  that  during  sleep  the 
brain  is  in  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition.  The  ex¬ 
perimenters  observed  the  brain  becoming  pale,  and  sinking 
down  as  sleep  came  on  ;  and  as  that  condition  passed  on, 
they  saw  its  surface  rising  up  and  becoming  suftuseu  with 
the  red  blush  of  the  returning  circulation.  At  the  period 
of  complete  awakening,  the  vessels  became  more  full  and 
distended,  and  a  large  number  sprang  into  sight  which  had 
been  invisible  during  slumber.  These  experiments,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  that  of  Dr.  Fleming,  formerly 
mentioned,  proved  conclusively  that  the  immediate  ante¬ 
cedent  of  sleep  is  a  diminution  of  the  stream  of  blood  flow¬ 
ing  to  the  brain,  which  condition  lasts  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  sleep. 

This  discovery  was  at  once  seen  to  harmonize  with 
everything  known  concerning  the  determining  causes  of 
sleep  —  that  is,  the  conditions  which  tend  to  produce  it. 
Great  loss  of  blood,  for  example,  predisposes  to  slumber.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  brain  is  brought  accidentally  into  a 
state  analogous  to  its  condition  in  ordinary  sleep.  Heat  is 
conducive  to  sleepiness,  because  it  draws  the  blood  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  and  the  extremities,  thus  diminishing  the 
supply  to  the  brain.  Moderate  cold  has  ultimately  a  simi¬ 
lar  somniferous  influence,  and  for  precisely  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  Intense  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  opposite 
effect  upon  the  circulation.  It  drives  the  blood  from  the 
surface  to  the  internal  organs,  including  the  brain,  in 
which  it  accumulates.  'The  consequence  is  the  induction 
of  a  state  not  of  sleep,  but  of  coma,  in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  soon  sinks.  The  inclination  to  sleep  after  a 
hearty  dinner  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  such  a  time  the 
stomach,  in  obedience  to  a  law  to  which  we  shall  presentlpr 
advert,  requires  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  enable  it 
to  discharge  its  function.  For  this  it  is  obliged  to  draw  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  system,  including  the  brain.  Mo¬ 
notonous  sounds  conduce  to  slumber,  by  tiring  out  the 
brain,  thus  diminishing  its  activity,  and  consequently  ren¬ 
dering  necessary  a  smaller  flow  of  the  vital  fluiil  towards 
that  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  eveiything  productive  of 
mental  excitement  of  an^  kind,  including  even  the  anxie^ 
to  invite  the  approach  of  slumber,  is  directly  hostile  to  it, 
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because  activity  of  the  brain  requires,  as  a  prime  necessity, 
a  flow  of  blood  towards  that  organ,  inconsistent  with  the 
physical  conditions  of  sleep.  The  discovery  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  bloodless  condition  of  the  brain  during  sleep. 
Drought  out  also  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  law  of  nutrition 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  system.  Every  one  of  the 
bodily  organs  exercises  its  function  at  a  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure  of  its  own  substance.  Its  period  of  activity  is 
for  itself  one  of  constant  wear  and  tear.  Part  of  its  struct¬ 
ure  is  being  constantly  oxygenated,  and  thrown  off  as 
waste  matter.  Thi<,  of  course,  renders  necessary  a  com¬ 
pensating  process  of  reparation.  The  necessity  of  the  pe¬ 
riodic  quiescence  of  an  organ  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  is 
onl^  then  that  its  nutrition  is  possible.  During  its  time  of 
activity,  its  force  is  expended  in  the  exercise  of  its  func¬ 
tion.  To  enable  it  to  perform  it,  there  is  an  increased  de¬ 
termination  of  blood  to  the  active  organ.  When  it  has 
done  its  work,  this  excess  of  supply  of  the  vital  fluid  is 
drained  away  to  other  organs,  whose  periodic  activity  is 
commencing.  Then  begins  its  season  of  rest.  Though  its 
supply  of  blood  is  now  much  smaller,  the  fluid  circulates 
more  slowly,  and  the  conditions  are  the  most  favorable  for 
the  assimilation  of  its  elements,  and  thus  repairing  the  losses 
sustained  during  its  period  of  functional  activity.  The 
heart  has  thus  a  short  season  of  activity,  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  a  shorter  one  of  rest.  In  the  case  of  the  lungs, 
the  periods  alternate  at  somewhat  longer  intervals.  The 
brain  has  a  very  much  longer  period  in  which  it  is  able  to 
work  without  interruption,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  season 
of  repose  about  half  as  long.  This  rest  of  the  brain  is 
sleep,  and  its  use,  j)hysiologically  speaking,  is  to  aflbrd 
opportunity  for  the  nutrition  of  the  organ. 

But  though  the  discovery  of  the  anaemic  condition  of  the 
brain  in  sleep  satisfactorily  explained  some  things  which 
were  before  inexplicable,  the  cause  of  that  bloodless  con¬ 
dition  was  itself  an  enigma.  Like  a  dark  lantern,  the 
discovery  referred  to  flashed  light  in  every  direction  in 
which  it  was  turned,  but  showed  nothing  of  what  was  be¬ 
hind  it.  By  what  force  is  the  blood  held  back  from  the 
brain  ?  To  this  it  might  seem  at  first  blush  an  adequate 
reply  to  say,  that  the  stoppage  of  the  organ’s  activity  ren¬ 
ders  unnecessary  an  excess  of  the  vital  fluid,  required  only 
while  it  is  discharging  its  functions.  But  apart  from  other 
objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  reverses  the  se¬ 
quence  in  which  the  phenomena  actually  occur.  The  dim¬ 
inution  of  the  supply  of  food  precedes,  not  follows  the 
cessation  of  functional  activity.  Fleming’s  experiment, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  shows  that  sleep  is  at  once  pro¬ 
duced  by  partly  stopping  the  channels  through  which  the 
vital  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  some  special  mechanism  is  required  to 
secure  at  the  proj)cr  moment  the  diminution  of  the  streams 
flowing  to  the  organ.  The  object  to  be  effected  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  make  us  look  for  some  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  That  object  is  to  stop  at  once  the  complicated 
machinery  of  an  organ  whose  ramifications  extend  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  to  obliterate  thought,  to  overmaster  voli¬ 
tion,  and  “  steep  the  senses  in  forgetfulness.”  Every  one 
knows  how  thoroughly  effective  is  the  means  used  for  this 
end.  Who  has  not  been  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  impe¬ 
rious  power  of  sleep,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  escape  its 
thraldom  V  People  will  sleep  undisturbed  amid  noises  so 
loud,  that  “with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes.”  In  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  many  of  the  ammunition  boys  fell 
asleep,  notwithstanding  the  roar  of  the  conflict  and  the 
dread  of  punishment.  After  the  battle  of  Corunna,  whole 
battalions  of  English  soldiers  on  march  slept  while  in  rapid 
motion.  Damiens,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 
slept  on  the  rack  while  being  subjected  to  dreadful  tor¬ 
ments,  and  he  could  be  kept  awake  only  by  changing  the 
mode  of  torture.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  whatever  be 
the  mechanism  for  restraining  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  it  cannot  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  that 
organ.  The  brain  b  unable  to  superintend  an  arrangement 
for  the  stoppage  of  its  own  function.  Every  exertion  of 
its  own  to  bring  on  sleep  thoroughly  defeats  its  object. 

Thu  brings  us  to  the  last  impwtant  contribution  to  the 
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fthysiology  of  our  subject.  In  1868,  Mr.  C.  II.  Moore  pub. 
ished  a  very  ingenious  essay,  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  comparatively  bloodless  condition 
of  the  brain  in  sleep.  He  shows  that  this  object  tan  be 
effected  in  no  other  way  than  bv  a  contraction  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  which  convey  the  vital  fluid  to  the  brain.  The  mode 
in  which  this  contraction  is  brought  about  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  premise  one  or  two 
elementary  physiological  facts.  The  walls  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  consist  of  several  coats,  one  of  which  is  of  muscular 
fibres  which  encircle  the  whole  artery  or  vein.  When 
these  fibres  contract,  they  necessarily  narrow  the  calibre  of 
the  vessel,  and  they  are  connected  with  nerves  which  rc<m- 
late  their  contraction.  The  whole  nervous  mechanlsm'’of 
the  body  consists  of  two  sets  of  nerves  and  nerve-centres— 
namely,  the  cerebro  spinal  system,  composed  of  the  brain, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  connected  therewith ;  and  the 
sympathetic  system,  consisting  of  a  chain  of  small  knots  of 
nervous  matter  (or  ganglia,  as  they  are  called)  lying  in  front 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  connected  by  nervous  cords  with 
the  ccrebro-spinal  nerves.  In  regard  to  nervous  force,  the 
sympathetic  system  has  partly  a  primary  independent  power 
of  its  own,  and  is  partly  controlled  by  the  great  cerebro¬ 
spinal  system.  Now,  the  nerves  which  control  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  proceed  from  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  system.  The  brain  itself  sends  no  nerves  to  its  own 
arteries.  Hence,  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  blood,  that 
organ  is  subjected  to  a  mechanism  over  which  it  has  no 
direct  control.  The  key  of  the  position  is  in  the  keeping 
of  the  ganglia  of  the  neck,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  use  their  power  autocratically,  they  could  at  any  moment 
lock  up  in  slumber  the  great  organ  above  them.  They 
have  only  partly  to  turn  the  stop-cock  —  that  is,  to  exert 
their  force  on  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries,  when  the 
contraction.of  the  latter  would  render  the  brain  as  power¬ 
less  as  a  steam-engine  with  the  motive-power  turned  off. 
We  have  seen  that  the  ganglia  have  such  a  power  ;  but  of 
course  they  do  not  exercise  it  under  any  con<litions  imply¬ 
ing  intelligence  or  volition.  Mr.  Moore’s  theory  is,  that 
while  the  primary  force  of  the  ganglia  tends  always  to 
contract  the  arteries,  their  power  is  kept  in  abeyance  while 
the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  activity  by  its  exercising  over 
them  an  overmastering  force.  But  when  the  brain  becomes 
fatigued,  this  inhibitory  force  is  first  diminished,  and  then 
ceases,  and  as  the  ganglia  are  liberated  from  control,  they 
begin  to  put  forth  their  native  power  over  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  arteries,  with  the  almost  immediate  efl'ect  of 
diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  locking  up 
that  organ  in  sleep.  Before  perfect  sleep  supervenes,  W- 
ever,  there  is  occasionally  a  struggle  for  empire  :  the  brain 
resumes  by  snatches  a  temporary  sway  over  the  ganglia, 
until  it  is  no  longer  able  to  continue  the  conflict.  During 
sleep  the  brain  throws  off  the  unremoved  effete  matter 
which  had  latterly  clogged  its  operations,  and  given  rise  to 
the  feeling  of  weariness,  premonitory  of  slumber,  and  it 
assimilates  new  material  for  the  repair  of  its  own  substanw. 
When  thus  invigorated,  it  is  in  a  position  to  reassert  ita 
power  over  the  ganglia ;  its  arteries,  liberated  from  the  con¬ 
tractile  force,  expand  to  their  usual  dimensions,  and  the 
flow  of  the  vital  fluid  to  the  brain  restores  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  organ’s  activity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  direct  verification  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  theory,  but  the  fact  that  it  renders  possible  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  explanation  of  the  causes  of  dreaming  and  som¬ 
nambulism,  gives  it  some  indirect  confirmation.  Dreaming 
is  a  state  of  imperfect  sleep,  in  which  some  of  the  mental 
faculties,  notably  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  are  in 
active  operation,  while  the  other  mental  powers,  and  the 
power  of  sensation,  are  in  abeyance.  In  somnambulism, 
also,  certain  senses  and  faculties  are  completely  suspended, 
while  others  arc  in  active  exercise.  T'he  simplest  case  of 
that  condition  is  that  of  sleep  talking,  in  which  the  power 
of  articulate  speech  has  escaped  the  spell  laid  on  the  other 
faculties.  In  the  more  remarkable  cases,  the  locomotive 
apparatus  is  also  emancipated.  In  regard  to  his  rnenUl 
condition,  the  somnambulist  may  be  described  as  alive  to 
objects  of  attention,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  objects  not 
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mthio  the  ran»e  of  his  train  of  thought.  On  awaken- 
•  jij  usually  has  no  recollection  of  his  previous  condi- 
(ion  •  but  on  again  relapsing  into  somnambulism,  he  con¬ 
tinues  the  line  of  thought  and  action  developed  from  the 
jj^ciations  which  his  mind  received  on  the  former  occa¬ 
sion.  Both  dreaming  and  somnambulism,  therefore,  imply 
}  completely  torpid  state  of  some  parts  of  the  cerebral 
ippnratus  co-existing  with  the  exemption  of  other  parts  of 
itfrom  the  somnific  control.  Now,  though  the  minute  to- 
pognphy  of  the  brain  ^iven  by  phrenology  may  not  be  cor- 
iMt,  mere  arc  reasons  independent  of  the  principles  upon 
which  that  science  is  based  for  believing  that  to  difierent 

fU  of  the  brain  are  assigned  different  functions.  If  this 
the  case,  the  phenomena  of  the  two  conditions  wo  are 
considering  would  be  explicable  on  the  assumption,  that 
while  the  supply  of  blood  was  reduced  in  some  segments 
of  the  brain  to  the  sleeping-point,  in  other  parts  of  the 
omn  it  flowed  in  unabated  force.  This  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  would  be  produced  by  the  unequal  contraction  of  one 
or  more  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  resulting  from  an  imper¬ 
fect  action  of  the  ganglia,  and  this  imperfect  ganglionic  ac¬ 
tion  in  its  turn  might  be  caused  either  by  a  partial  failure 
of  their  automatic  power,  or  in  their  force  being  partly 
nentralized  by  that  of  the  brain. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Moore’s  little  book,  a 
carious  contribution  of  another  kind  has  been  made  to  the 
literature  of  sleep,  by  Mr.  George  Gatlin,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  the  North  American  Indians.  This  gentleman  is 
of  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  the  ills  to  which  civilized 
desh  is  subject  arises  from  the  fact  that  people,  when  they 
cease  to  be  savages,  foolishly  persist  in  the  baleful  practice 
of  sleeping  with  their  mouths  open  1  That  Mr.  Gatlin  is 
in  dead  earnest,  and  not  poking  fun  at  us,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  tone  of  his  book.  Divested  of  its  rhetorical 
wrappings,  Mr.  Gatlin’s  main  argument  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  Amongst  his  friends  the  Indians,  he  has  proved 
that  such  things  as  premature  deaths  from  disease,  as  well 
as  mental  and  physical  deformities,  are  almost  unknown. 
Among  civilized  peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  these  things 
are  only  too  well  known.  The  only  difference  in  the 
habits  of  savages  and  civilized  people  capable  of  account¬ 
ing  for  this  state  of  matters  is,  that  while  the  former  sleep 
with  their  mouths  shut,  the  latter  not  unfrequently  sleep 
with  their  mouths  open.  The  Indian  mother  presses  to¬ 
gether  the  lips  of  her  sleeping  babe  till  the  habit  of  shut¬ 
ting  the  mouth  is  irrevocably  formed.  The  English  mother 
plsi^  her  child  in  a  close,  stiflingatmosphere,  in  which  it 
is  obliged  to  gasp  for  breath.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  savage  inhales  through  his  nostrils  an  atmosphere 
heated  and  purified  by  a  special  apparatus,  while  the  other 
inspires  through  his  mouth  an  atmosphere  too  cold  and  im¬ 
pure  for  the  delica>  respiratory  organs.  Hence  the  prev- 
slence  in  civilized  countries  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
diseases,  and  especially  of  that  fell  scourge,  consumption. 
Mr.  Catlin  buttresses  his  main  argument  by  others  of 
vmons  sorts,  not  the  least  convincing  of  them  being  con¬ 
tained  in  bis  amusing  illustrative  sketches.  No  doubt  he 
ndes  his  hobby  too  hard  and  too  far,  but  what  he  says  is 
not  devoid  of  a  good  deal  of  truth.  In  another  of  its 
Jfpects,  the  habit  referred  to  is  equally  reprehensible. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  and  heard  Paterfamilias  take  his 
^-prandial  nap  in  certain  positions  in  his  easy-chair,  must 
•daut  that  sleeping  open-mouthed  is  a  practice  not  condu- 
otc  to  beauty,  either  facial  or  sonorous.  Both  on  sanitary 
ud  ethestic  grounds,  therefore,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
•dvisethe  reader  to  practise  in  sleep  the  laconic  injunc- 
oon  which  forms  the  title  of  Mr.  Gatlin’s  book  —  SAu/ 
pvnmh. 
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You  seem  very  cold ;  will  you  share  my  rug  ?  ” 

opened.  I  was  cold,  but  I  declined 
iatn  ♦k**'’  •B»wl  closer  around  me,  and  shrunk  up 

tna  corner  ol  the  old  coach,  an  evident  object  of  inter¬ 


est  to  my  only  fellow-traveller,  a  young  man  whom  I  had 
set  down  at  the  first  glance  as  a  naval  officer.  It  was  New 
Year’s  Diiy,  a  fact  I  had  scarcely  recollected  until  it  was 
recalled  to  my  mind  by  my  companion’s  next  remark,  made 
as  he  drew  his  head  in  from  the  window  after  opening  it  to 
take  a  glimpse  at  the  winter  landscape. 

“  The  snow  ^is  getting  most  inconveniently  deep,”  he 
said.  “  The  new  yefir  meets  with  a  cold  reception  ;  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  awaits  us  at  our  journey’s  end,  I  hope,  though  I 
much  doubt  my  reaching  my  destination  to-night,  lou 
have  not  much  farther  to  travel,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  I  ought  to  reach  it  at  eight  o’clock,”  was  my  reply, 
given  in  a  tone  so  discouraging  to  farther  parley,  that  my 
friend  retired  into  his  corner,  drew  his  rug  around  him, 
pulled  down  his  travelling  cap  over  his  ears,  and  prepared 
to  doze,  leaving  me  to  my  own  thoughts,  while  the  poor 
horses  dragged  their  weary  way  over  the  deepening  snow, 
and  the  leaden  sky  grew  darker  and  darker. 

No  one  had  wished  me  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  it  would 
have  seemed, a  (mockery  if  they  had.  The  old  year  had 
robbed  me  of  all  that  I  held  dearest.  My  father  had  died 
abroad,  where  he  had  gone  with  his  regiment.  My  mother 
had  been  in  ill  health  when  he  left  her,  and  the  shock  of 
his  death  had  hastened  her  end.  The  early  winter  saw  me 
an  orphan.  My  mother’s  family  had  never  approved  of  her 
marriage  with  my  father,  as  he  had  no  private  means  what¬ 
ever.  He  had  been  gazetted  a  major  the  very  week  of  his 
death.  Just  when  my  mother  and  I  were  rejoicing  over 
the  intelligence,  he  must  have  died. 

I  had  received  a  very  good  education,  and  most  thankful 
I  was  that  this  enabled  me  to  strike  out  a  path  for  myself. 
My  mother’s  aunt.  Lady  Goldney  (her  husband  had  been 
an  Indian  juilge),  wanted  me  to  be  her  companion,  but  I 
knew  too  much  of  her  to  covet  such  a  life.  My  mother’s 
relations  had  neglected  her,  let  her  want  many  a  luxury  in 
those  last  few  months  that  they  could  have  supplied  with¬ 
out  any  self-denial.  That  I  could  not  forget,  and  recollect¬ 
ing  it,  declined  any  favor  at  their  hands,  shocking  them  by 
declaring  my  firm  intention  to  seek  my  living  as  a  govern¬ 
ess.  They  immediately,  as  they  termed  it,  wiped  their 
hands  of  me,  and  I  went  to  my  father’s  only  brother’s  to 
remain  until  I  could  succeed  in  obtaining  a  suitable  situa¬ 
tion.  My  uncle  was  a  country  clergyman,  bringing  up  a 
large  family  on  a  very  limited  income.  I  had  not  been 
with  them  long  when  I  heard  of  something  that  seemed 
likely  to  suit  me  exactly.  A  distant  connection  of  my 
aunt’s  was  seeking  a  governess  for  her  only  child,  a  girl  of 
thirteen.  She  was  charmed  to  get  one  whom  she  could  re¬ 
ceive  as  a  member  of  the  family.  It  was  a  long  way  from 
all  my  old  associations,  but  they  were  so  saddened  now  that 
this  seemed  only  a  recommendation. 

I  set  ofl’  in  the  early  morning,  dressing  by  the  flickering 
light  of  one  candle,  my  appetite  refusing  the  substantiiu 
meal  my  aunt  had  hospitably  prepared  for  me.  I  had  seen 
very  little  of  my  relatives  until  they  had  come  to  me  in  my 
sore  trouble,  but  they  bad  been  so  considerate  and  kind 
that  to  bid  them  good-by  opened  the  wound  afresh.  I  was 
very  young  —  scarcely  eighteen ;  to  be  thrown  among 
strangers  was  a  great  trial.  My  uncle  wished  to  give  me 
five  pounds,  but  1  would  not  take  it,  so  I  set  off"  for  my  new 
duties  wiih  a  very  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart.  The 
words  of  my  fellow-traveller  had  sent  a  chilly  fear  into  my 
heart  Suppose  the  coach  had  to  stop  on  the  road,  and  I 
obliged  to  pay  for  bed  and  board,  how  would  my  scanty 
store  hold  out  ?  All  sorts  of  fears  and  surmises  crowded 
into  my  mind.  How  should  I  be  received  if  I  came  to 
Morton  Manor  late  at  night,  or  not  at  all  on  the  day  I  was 
expected  ?  Then  I  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Morton  would 
think  me  young  and  giddy,  a  fear  arising  from  my  uncle’s 
last  words  that  very  morning  :  — 

Good-by,  Ethel,”  he  hi^  said ;  “  you  are  a  deal  too 
young  and  pretty  to  be  a  governess  —  more  fit  to  be  in  the 
schoolroom  yourself.  Mind,  if  you  are  at  all  uncomfortable, 
come  back  to  us,  my  child.  Poor  Hugh’s  daughter  will 
always  have  a  welcome  at  my  hearth.” 

The  compliment  that  in  brighter  days  would  have  been 
dangerously  pleasing,  was  to  me  then  but  a  cause  of  pain. 
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And,  as  I  sat  back  in  that  old  coach,  I  recalled  with  pleas¬ 
ure  the  fact  that  in  height  1  was  much  above  the  average  ; 
though  my  figure  was  slight  and  girlish,  I  overlooked  that, 
and  congratulated  myself  that,  with  my  golden  hair  packed 
tightly  behind  my  ears  in  a  mass  of  tresses  that  would  show 
above  my  head,  1  looked  at  least  twenty.  I  am  old  now, 
and  what  beauty  I  had  has  long  since  faded  away,  so  you 
will  not  think  me  vain  if  I  tell  you  that  at  eighteen  I  was 
beautiful.  What  made  my  beauty  rare  was  that  my  eyes 
were  of  a  full,  deep  blue,  shaded  by  eyelashes  which,  with 
my  eyebrows,  were  shades  darker  than  my  hair.  After  all, 
beauty  is  God’s  gift,  and  may  be  used  or  abused  like  every 
other  good  thing. 

My  fellow-traveller  and  I  were  presently  aroused  by  the 
coach  stopping,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  guard  opened  the 
door  and  announced  a  fact  that  was  now  sell-evident.  The 
clouds  were  blowing  off  and  it  was  beginning  to  freeze. 

“  Must  stop  here,  sir,”  he  said,  “  for  two  hours,  to  get  the 
horses  roughed.  I'he  smith  is  out  of  the  way,  so  we  are 
obliged  to  wait  until  he  comes  back.”  • 

I  was  the  only  lady  passenger  —  indeed,  the  only  one  at 
all  besides  my  friend  in  the  corner.  At  the  sound  of  the 
usu'd’s  voice  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  yawned,  and  looked  about 
im,  then  stepped  out,  and,  as  I  thought,  was  going  to  leave 
me  to  myself.  Presently  he  returned,  with  rather  a  rueful 
expression  on  his  face,  and  said,  — 

“  I  think.  Miss  Peel,  you  will  find  the  room  yonder  more 
pleasant  than  this,”  pointing  to  the  window  through  which 
the  ruddy  glow  of  a  blazing  fire  fell  on  the  snow,  “  It  is 
not  quite  the  most  desirable  place  in  the  world  for  a  lady, 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  warm.” 

I  hesitated ;  but  he  rejoined,  half  testily,  — 

“  You  had  better  make  the  best  of  it.  You  will  be  fro¬ 
zen  here  long  before  we  are  ready  to  start  again.” 

I  felt  that  he  only  spoke  the  truth,  and  gladly  availed 
myself  of  his  proffered  arm  to  steady  my  trembling  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  slippery  ground,  for  I  was  faint  and  giddy 
with  my  long  fast.  Once  in  the  warm  kitchen,  with  the 
clatter  of  voices,  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco  and  spirit,  a 
mist  stoic  over  my  eyes,  and  sinking  into  the  corner  of  the 
old-fashioned  settle,  I  lost  all  consciousness.  I  suppose 
there  must  have  been  a  great  commotion,  but,  happily  for 
me,  I  knew  nothing  until  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  bed,  and 
a  kind,  motherly  old  woman  pouring  strong  brandy-and- 
water  down  my  throat.  I  soon  recovered  myself,  and  after 
I  had  had  tea,  paid  the  old  woman  her  very  moderate 
charge,  and  heard  that  we  should  reach  Morton  before 
midnight.,  I  was  quite  myself  again. 

The  old  lady  remained  chatting  with  me  for  a  little 
while,  and  gave  me  the  startling  piece  of  intelligence  that 
my  fellow-traveller  was  Mrs.  Morion’s  only  brother,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  long  voyage. 

“  And  he  has  been  asking  for  you,  miss,”  she  said  ;  “  I 
thought }  ou  must  be  old  friends,  he  carried  you  up-stairs  so 
tender  like.” 

Ob,  I  thought,  what  will  he  think  of  me,  so  churlish  all 
the  journey,  and  so  weak-minded  now.  I  threw  myself 
back  on  the  bed,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  conjectures  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  that  Mrs.  Morton  was  turning  me 
away  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  without  any  money  or 
clothes ;  from  which  disagreeable  employment  I  was  aroused 
by  a  candle  being  brought  into  the  room,  and  the  hostess 
awaking  me  hy  saying  that  the  horses  were  being  put  to. 

We  were  soon  on  our  journey  again;  and,  with  my  heart 
throbbing  in  my  throat,  I  prepar^  to  make  some  apology 
to  Mr.  Felton  for  the  trouble  1  had  given  him.  But 
directly  he  had  taken  his  place  he  said,  — 

“  I  am  so  glad  you  are  all  right  again.  I  was  very  sorry 
for  you,  and  frightened  too  ;  but  this  cold  is  enough  to  kill 
any  one.” 

1  thanked  him,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Morion  Manor  to  take  charge  of  a  little  girl  who, 
from  what  I  had  just  heard,  must  be  his  niece. 

He  started  as  though  very  much  surpi  ised,  but  recover¬ 
ing  himself,  he  rejoined,  with  a  short  laugh,  — 

“  It  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  Miss  Peel.  Seeing 
your  name  on  your  luggage,  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion 


tliat  you  were  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  my  faiher’i 
oldest  friends.  Captain  Peel,  who  was  good  enough  to  sho* 
me  a  tiny  oil-painting  which  his  wife  had  sent  out  to  him 
of  his  ‘  little  Ethel,’  as  he  called  her.  You  bear  a  Hran<m 
resemblance  to  the  picture.  I  did  not  think  1  could  be 
mistaken  in  the  eyes.  She  had  a  rich  aunt  —  Lady  Some- 
body-or-other  —  who  was  likely  to  introduce  her  well,  J 
was  told.  You  must  surely  be  some  connection  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  the  originalV  ”  I  asked,  gulping  down  the 
sob  that  rose  in  my  throat  as  the  old  happy  days  crowded 
back  on  my  memory.  “  I  am  Ethel  Peel,”  I  hurried  on. 
“  the  only  daughter  of  Major  Peel;  so  far  you  have  made 
no  mistake ;  but  I  am  afraid  my  aunt.  Lady  Goldney,  ii 
unlikely  to  introduce  me  much,  as  she  is  a  chronic  in¬ 
valid.” 

He  gave  a  glance  at  my  deep  mourning,  and  holding  out 
his  hand,  exclaimed,  — 

“  Uo  forgive  me.  I  must  have  pained  you.  I  shall  not 
easily  forgive  myself ;  but  1  have  been  away  from  all  home 
news  for  many  months.” 

I  took  his  hand,  and  he  grasped  mine  warmly,  saying, 
as  he  ditl  so,  — 

”  I  am  sure  you  will  like  Pet,  if  she  is  at  all  what  she 
was  three  years  ago ;  and  Emily  will  be  a  true  friend  to 
ou.  She  is  a  little  brusque  —  our  Scotch  blood,  you 
now  —  but  as  true  as  steel.” 

So  we  chatted  on,  or  rather  he  did,  until  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  lodge  of  Morton  Manor.  There  was  a  long 
approach,  and  we  had  to  walk.  A  man  was  waiting  to 
receive  me,  ttnd  carry  my  luggage.  He  seemed  delighted 
to  see  Mr.  Felton. 

We  were  soon  at  the  old-fashioned  house  and  in  the 
cheerful  dining-room,  where  a  bright  fire  blazed  on  the 
hearth,  and  Christmas  fare  was  spread  on  the  table.  I  ran 
recall  the  scene  distinctly  now,  though  it  was  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  even  to  the  very  holly-ben  ics  that  glistened 
against  the  oaken  panel.  Yes,  that  New  Year’s  Day  wai 
the  most  eventful  of  my  life,  because  it  introduced  me  to 
Horace  Felton. 

I  was  quite  bewildered  in  the  hubbub  that  greeted  hu 
arrival  among  them.  He  was  kissed  and  hugged  by  hit 
sister,  while  her  husband  asked  him  fifty  questions,  as  to 
how  he  had  come  so  unexpectedly,  why'  he  had  not  written 
to  them,  all  in  a  breath ;  and  the  two  large  dogs  barked 
and  jumped  around  him  ;  and  a  sweet- looking  child  added 
to  the  confusion  by  her  merry  laugh  and  cries  of  delight 
All  this,  you  must  know,  took  but  a  minute,  as  I  stood  be¬ 
hind  unnoticed.  Immediately  he  could  disengage  himself 
from  his  sister’s  hugs,  Horace  turned  to  me  and  said,— 

“  Allow  me,  Emily,  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Peel.” 

She  gave  me  a  perplexed  look  for  an  instant,  then 
warmly  shaking  hands,  exclaimed, — 

“  Oh,  ten  thousand  pardons  1  Here  we  have  been  wait¬ 
ing,  my  dear,  for  the  last  four  hours  to  give  you  a  warm 
welcome,  and  yet  never  to  have  spoken  to  you  all  thii 
time  1  You  must  forgive  us  ;  this  young  man’s  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  has  tui  ned  our  heads.  You  came  together  V  Well 
that  was  pleasant,  just  in  time  to  wish  us  a  ■  Happy  Xe* 
Year  1  ’  We  were  afraid  you  would  not  come  until  anrlher 
day  had  begun.  You  must  be  frozen.  Pet,  take  Mist 
Peel  up  to  her  room,  and  bring  her  down  again  quickly  to 
have  some  supper.” 

And  then  I  was  shown  to  a  comfortable  room  with  a 
blazing  fire.  The  heat  made  my  face  glow,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  made  my  eyes  sparkle,  until  I  scarcely  knew  tnysell- 
But  my  beauty  gave  me  no  pleasure ;  would  Mrs.  Morton 
think  me  too  pretty  for  a  governess  ?  After  a  merry  hot 
hasty  meal,  I  found  myself  once  more  in  my  own  room. 
Mrs.  Morion,  coming  to  my  door,  kissed  me  affectionatel][, 
hoped  I  should  sleep  well,  and  told  me  not  to  get  up  until 
I  was  called. 

So  ended  my  first  New  Year’s  Day.  As  I  laid  my  head 
on  my  pillow,  I  tried  to  pierce  the  veil  that  hid  the  fuinri 
from  my  view.  What  of  joy  or  sorrow  lay  before  me  m 
the  untried  days?  So  muen  warm-hearted  kindness  W 
won  my  heart ;  and  I  already  loved  Mrs.  Morton  as  ihoup 
1  had  known  her  all  my  life. 
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The  day  was  what  some  people  call  “  well  aired  ”  before 
I  made  my  appearance  down-stairs,  llie  beautiful  view 
from  my  window  over  the  park,  where  the  trees,  laden  with 
mow,  sparkled  in  the  bright  sun,  and  the  clear  frosty  air, 
exhilarating  and  bracing,  made  me  feel  happy  and  at 
borne. 

The  morning  passed  rapidly  in  arranging  lessons  for  the 
next  day,  and  in  unpacking.  I  did  not  meet  Horace 
Felton  until  lunch.  He  sat  next  me,  and  chatted  inces- 
mntly.  I  forgot  I  was  the  governess  and  not  the  guest. 
The  fact  was  recalled  to  mo  when  he  said,  — 

“  Do  coinc  out  and  skate  this  afternoon.  The  ice  bears 
beautifully,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  coming  from  Hex¬ 
ham.” 

I  was  going  to  answer  affirmatively,  but  recollected  that 
my  time  was  not  my  own,  and  appealed  to  Mrs.  Morton. 
Se  interrupted  our  conversation  by  urging  that  in  con- 
lideration  of  his  being  at  home.  Pet  should  have  another 
week’s  holiday,  “  And  then,”  he  said,  “  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  Miss  Peel  a  little  of  the  neighborhood  before  she  gets 
into  harness.” 

Mrs.  Morton  good-naturedly  assented,  and  Pet  went  into 
ecstasies  of  delight. 

“It  is  such  a  strange  coincidence.  Miss  Peel,  that  your 
father  and  mine  should  have  been  such  friends,”  said  Mrs. 
Morton.  “  Horace  has  just  been  telling  me  that  he  recog¬ 
nized  you  from  a  portrait  he  saw  a  few  years  since.” 

So  began  the  happiest  week  of  my  life.  Horace,  Pet, 
and  I  were  constantly  together.  Mrs.  Morton  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  house  a  great  deal,  as  her  husband  was 
nffering  from  an  attack  of  gout,  and  as  he  did  not  approve 
of  solitary  confinement,  she  had  to  be  with  him.  I  look 
back  on  that  week  now,  and  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  so 
happy.  Horace  Felton  was  then  about  thirty,  tall,  and 
well  made,  with  clear,  truthful  blue  eyes,  and  crisp,  curling, 
dark-brown  hair;  full  of  fun  and  good-nature.  He  had 
seen  the  gn-ater  part  of  the  world  in  his  travels,  and  had  a 
fimd  of  amusing  stories. 

The  frozen  ])ond  was  on  Mr.  Morton’s  estate,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  house.  The  first  afternoon  we  went  down 
Mrs.  Morton  was  with  us,  as  it  was  the  public  day.  As  we 
walked  across  the  ice,  Horace  Felton  was  at  my  side,  and 
I  heard  a  young  man  —  short,  thick-set,  with  a  great  deal 
of  sandy  hair  —  ask,  “  Who  is  that  girl  with  Horace 
Felton  V  ” 

I  saw  a  curl  on  Horace  Felton’s  lip,  but  he  made  no  re¬ 
mark.  Presently  we  reached  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  pond  where  Mrs.  Morton  ami  Pet  kept  their  skates. 
Several  people  came  up  to  shake  hands  and  wish  Mrs. 
Morton  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  among  them 
the  gentleman  with  the  sandy  hair,  who  asked  to  be  intro¬ 
duce  to  me.  Mrs.  Morton  seemed  much  pleased,  say- 
ag,- 

“Miss  Peel’s  father.  Major  Peel,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  my  father’s.  She  is  likely  to  be  with  us  some  time.” 

How  long  he  would  have  remained  at  my  side,  gazing  at 
laewith  those  dreadful  green  eyes,  I  cannot  tell;  but  see¬ 
ing  Horace  at  a  little  distance,  helping  Pet  with  her  skates, 
I  gave  him  an  imploring  glance,  which  had  the  desired 
rfect,  and  brought  him  to  my  side,  when  the  gentleman 
lifted  his  hat,  and  moved  off. 

“You  do  not  know  our  local  celebrities  yet,”  Horace 
•tid;  “that  gentleman  is  the  richest  man  within  a  circuit 
of  fifty  miles.  He  has  a  splendid  place  called  the  Grange, 
end  no  wi(b.” 

The  way  the  last  clause  was  repented  made  me  color  and 
■eel  UDcoinfortable ;  but  soon  all  disagreeables  were  for¬ 
gotten.  Mrs.  Morton  lent  me  her  skates,  and  I  was  thor- 
ooghly  at  home  in  them.  Pet,  Horace,  and  I  skimmed 
elonw,  the  cold  air  dyeing  our  cheeks  with  ruby. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  from  th.at  afternoon  I  felt 
™  Horace  Felton  cared  for  me.  Uaj'  after  day  the  con- 
^ttion  grew,  until  it  only  wanted  spoken  words  to  render 
**  cmainty.  On  the  ice,  or  driving  about  to  the  diff'er- 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  Pet,  Horace, 


and  I  were  always  together.  In  the  evening  I  played  his 
accompaniments,  or  we  sang  ducts  together,  or  played  a 
rubber  of  whist  to  amuse  Mr.  Morton  and  make  him  ibrget 
his  gout. 

So  the  week’s  holiday  passed.  The  last  day  Pet  had  a 
few  young  friends  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  her.  'The 
ice  still  bore,  and  we  repaired  to  take  our  pastime  as  usual, 
for  the  first  time  without  Horace  as  an  escort.  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ton  had  begged  him  as  a  particular  favor  to  go  with  her 
husband  for  a  drive. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  we  were  thinking  of  returning, 
when  I  saw  him  at  the  farther  end  of  the  {>ond.  He  joined 
us,  and  saying  that,  as  it  would  be  light  for  another  hour,  I 
had  better  let  the  children  enjoy  the  ice  while  they  might 
with  safety,  as  he  believed  a  thaw  would  set  in  very  soon, 
he  added,  “  And  you  come  with  me  ;  I  want  to  show  you 
the  lichen  I  told  you  of  last  evening.” 

He  helped  me  to  unfasten  my  skates,  and  the  path  being 
very  slippery,  he  gave  me  his  arm.  I  chatted  away  as 
usual,  but  huMvas  silent.  We  reached  the  stone,  and  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  curious  lichen  that  grew  on  it.  He  broke  off 
a  piece,  and  asked,  half-laughing,  half  in  earnest. 

”  If  I  were  to  give  you  this,  would  you  keep  it  for  my 
sake  'I  ” 

I  replied  much  in  the  same  tone,  and  opening  a  little 
case  that  1  carried  in  my  pocket,  held  it  out  for  him  to 
drop  the  lichen  in.  He  did  so,  and  taking  both  my  hands 
in  his,  held  them,  while  he  looked  earnestly  into  my  face, 
saying,  — 

”  1  would  give  anything  I  possess,  Ethel,  to  know 
whether  you  care  for  me.  1  have  told  you  that  I  saw  your 
likeness  in  Indi.a,  but  not  that  those  sweet  eyes  stole  my 
hr-art  away  ;  and  that  when  we  met,  and  1  found  that  you 
were  not  only  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,  but  as 
good  as  you  are  beautiful,  1  have  had  but  one  wish  —  to 
call  you  mine.” 

His  arm  was  around  my  waist,  and  ho  had  kissed  me 
passionately  before  I  had  any  time  to  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  his  words.  At  that  very  moment  a  fbotfaU 
sounded  behind  me,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  confusion, 
there  stood  Mrs.  Morton.  Could  she  have  heard  those 
words?  Had  she  seen  it  all?  Her  color  was  slightly 
heightened,  and  her  lips  compressed,  but  her  manner  was 
perfectly  calm.  1  dared  not  glance  at  Horace.  I  felt  that 
my  checks  were  crimson  and  my  manner  unnatural.  I  was 
thankful  when  she  put  her  arm  within  her  brother's,  and 
said,  in  a  perfectly  unconstrained  voice,  — 

“  Horace  and  I  will  prolong  our  walk.  Miss  Peel ;  we 
have  seen  very  little  of  each  other  lately.  Will  you  kindly 
take  the  children  home  at  once,  and  give  them  some  tea  ? 

I  shall  not  see  them  until  after  dinner.” 

I  walked  back  as  one  in  a  dream.  He  had  told  me  that 
he  loved  me.  Whether  I  loved  him  was  a  question  I  had 
no  need  to  ask  myself.  I  was  happier  than  1  had  been  for 
many  months.  1  should  be  no  more  alone.  There  would 
be  some  one  to  care  for  me,  some  one  to  whom  I  could 
cling.  Again  anil  again  I  looked  at  the  precious  lichen. 
It  seemed  a  something  tangible  to  assure  me  that  my  new¬ 
found  bliss  was  indeed  a  reality.  I  pictured  to  myself  how, 
in  that  long  walk,  he  would  tell  his  sister  the  whole  story, 
and  I  believed  she  would  fully  enter  into  my  happiness. 
She  had  treated  me  so  completely  as  a  friend,  that  I  could 
not  but  hope  she  would  be  glad  to  receive  me  as  a  sister. 
Whether  he  was  well  enough  off  to  marry  was  a  question 
that  had  never  occurred  to  me. 

1  dressed  for  the  evening  with  a  care  I  had  never  taken 
before.  One  golden  curl  I  allowed  to  escape,  and  it  hung 
on  my  black  dress,  which  was  brightened  by  a  piece  of 
scarlet  geranium.  I  played  with  the  children  until  they 
left,  listening  with  palpitating  heart  for  every  footfall  ; 
longing  yet  dreading  to  see  him  open  the  door  and  come 
in.  How  little  I  imagined  then  the  weary  )  ears  that  would 
come  and  go  before  Horace  Felton  and  1  met  again  I 

When  at  last  1  found  myself  in  the  drawing-room,  no 
Horace  was  to  be  seen.  I  fancied  I  detected  an  amused 
expression  on  Mrs.  Morton’s  face  as  her  eye  rested  on  my 
long  curl,  and  the  bright  flower  in  my  dress.  1  was  miser- 
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ably  ill  at  ease.  Why  was  not  Horace  there  to  explain  to 
his  sister  why  she  bad  found  me  in  such  an  equivocal 
position  ;  or  if  he  had  already  told  her  of  his  declaration, 
why  did  she  not  allude  to  it  ? 

After  a  little  conversation  on  indifierent  subjects,  she 
began, — 

“  I  suppose  Horace  told  you  that  he  was  going  to  Hex¬ 
ham  for  a  few  days  ?  My  husband  had  arranged  to  dine 
at  Lord  Paverley’s  to-night,  so  he  drove  him  over.” 

I  felt  the  color  leave  my  lips,  and  a  mist  float  before  my 
eyes.  I  made  a  desperate  enort  to  regain  my  self-posses¬ 
sion,  and  replied  in  the  negative. 

I  thought  that  weary  evening’s  (ele-a-tele  would  never 
end.  Mrs.  Morton  really  exerted  herself  to  set  me  at  my 
ease,  and  ended  ly  asking  me  to  practise  some  duets  with 
her.  At  length  I  was  alone  in  my  own  room.  What 
could  it  mean  Y  Those  words  of  his  still  sounded  in  my 
ear,  and  I  could  feel  his  warm  embrace.  Had  he  been 
trifling  with  me  ?  No ;  it  could  not  be.  I  banished  the 
odious  thought  at  once.  He  was  too  generous,  too  thor¬ 
oughly  a  gentleman  to  allow  that  to  be  possible.  Then 
why  had  he  left  without  one  word  of  farther  explanation  Y 
I  consoled  myself  by  believing  that  the  next  day  would 
bring  a  letter  which  would  clear  up  all  misunderstanding, 
and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  those  words,  and  that  look  of 
love  which  I  flattered  myself  could  but  be  sincere. 

Two  days  passed,  and  twice  two  days,  but  still  Horace 
neither  came  nor  wrote.  There  was  an  indescribable 
somethin"  in  Mrs.  Morton’s  manner  wluch  told  me  she  had 
seen  and  neard  everything;  but  that  she  disJipproved  was 
equally  evident  from  her  silence. 

Those  were  miserable  days,  but  they  were  lightened  by 
some  small  portion  of  hope.  There  was  a  darker  time 
coming.  He  had  been  away  a  week,  when  a  letter  was 
brought  in  while  we  were  at  breakfast  Pet  immediately 
declared  that  it  was  from  Uncle  Horace.  I  watched  Mrs. 
Morton's  face  as  she  read  line  after  line,  her  lips  tightening 
and  her  cheek  paling.  She  never  spoke  a  word  for  a  few 
seconds  after  she  had  refolded  the  letter  and  laid  it  by  her 
plate.  Then  she  drank  some  tea,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
command  her  voice  ;  but  it  trembled,  and  her  tears  would 
flow,  as  she  said  to  her  husband,  — 

“  Horace  has  another  appointment  ;  he  leaves  England 
for  Australia  next  week.  He  will  not  come  back  here 
again,  as  he  says  be  has  business  which  will  keep  him  in 
London  until  he  sails.  He  talks  of  giving  up  the  navy 
after  this  voyage,  and  settling  somewhere  abroad.  It  is  so 
sudden ;  no  one  can  tell  when  we  may  meet  again  1  ” 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  were  my  feelings.  Grief, 
disappointment,  injured  pride,  all  struggled  for  the  first 
place  in  my  wounded  heart.  Was  there  no  message  for 
me  Y  Better  there  had  been  none  for  my  peace  of  mind 
than  the  heartless  one  I  received.  “  Horace  desires  to  be 
remembered  to  you,  Miss  Peel,  and  bids  me  tell  you  that 
he  supposes  that  long  before  you  and  he  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  again  of  wishing  each  other  a  ‘Happy  New  Year,’ 
you  will  be  a  Mrs.  Somebody  or  other.” 

It  was  so  cold,  so  heartless,  so  impudent,  that  my  pride 
came  to  my  rescue.  I  teotUd  forget  him.  I  should  not 
have  to  meet  him  for  some  years  at  least ;  that  would  help 
me.  But  I  did  love  him  so  sincerely.  To  believe  he 
loved  me  had  been  so  sweet  Mrs.  Morton  felt  her 
brother’s  sudden  departure  acutely.  She  was  certainly 
very  kind  to  me,  treating  me  quite  as  a  younger  sister. 
She  could  not  hear  from  him  for  many  months,  and  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  understanding,  his  name  was  never  mentioned. 
It  was  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  at  eighteen,  of  the  faithless¬ 
ness  of  men,  and  I  took  it  thoroughly  to  heart.  I  was 
young,  and  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  so  it  did  not  kill 
me  or  make  me  melancholy ;  but  it  did  what  was  perhaps 
worse  morally,  it  made  me  a  cynic. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  desire  to 
tee  me  married.  Mr.  Gainsford,  the  gentleman  whose  at¬ 
tentions  on  the  ice  that  first  afternoon  had  annoyed  me  so 
much,  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Manor.  In  vain,  when 
I  knew  he  was  in  the  house,  I  tried  to  keep  in  my  school¬ 
room  out  of  his  way ;  Blrs.  Morton  would  always  manage 
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to  bring  him  in  for  some  excuse,  and  try  to  leave  us  alone; 
but  that  1  never  would  allow.  At  last  she  confided  to  me 
that  he  had  told  her  long  since  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  me  at  first  sight  ;  that,  though  I  was  penniless,  I  was 
a  lady,  and  should  grace  the  head  of  his  table,  and  t^t 
she  had  promised  to  help  on  his  suit.  She  represented 
to  me,  as  powerfully  as  she  could,  the  glories  and  honors 
of  the  Grange  contrasted  with  the  lonely  life  of  a  governess, 
particularly  when  I  should  find  myselt  obliged  to  seek  a 
situation  among  strangers.  I  could  not  let  her  give  my 
wealthy  suitor  any  encouragement  while  there  still  Un- 
gered  in  my  heart  the  hope  that,  after  all,  something  might 
arise  to  prove  that  Horace  was  not  so  false  as  circum¬ 
stances  made  him  appear. 

Twelve  months  passed.  Mr.  Gainsford  had  proposed  and 
been  rejected,  much  to  Mrs.  Morton’s  displeasure.  But 
nothing  daunted,  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  wait 
one,  two,  three  years  —  indeed,  till  I  was  actually  engaged 
to  some  one  else.  I  suppose  it  was  the  first  time  his  will 
had  ever  been  thwarted ;  so  that  added  zest  to  his  court¬ 
ship.  Then  came  a  letter  from  Horace.  Ho  had  obtained 
his  discharge  from  the  navy,  and  was  going  to  begin  life 
as  a  colonist.  No  word  for  me,  though  I'et  was  remem¬ 
bered,  and  even  indifierent  friends.  “  I  shall  look  out  fora 
rich  wife,”  he  said;  and  as  I  heard  this,  my  mind  was 
made  up.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  ])rove  to  me 
tliat  he  had  only  regarded  me  in  the  light  of  a  toy,  to  play 
with  for  one  hour,  to  be  cast  aside  and  forgotten  the  next. 

I  would  now  take  my  life  in  my  own  hands.  I  should 
never  love  again  in  that  romantic  way,  as  I  now  called  it; 

I  would  do  the  next  best  tiling  —  marry  Mr.  Gainsford, 
and  try  to  love  him  out  of  gratitude.  I  knew  our  tastes 
differed,  that  we  were  utterly  uncongenial,  that  he  was 
only  a  gentleman  in  so  much  as  money  and  social  position 
could  make  him  one ;  and  yet,  knowing  all  this,  I  resolved 
to  accept  him,  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  with  him. 
What  short-sighted  things  we  do  to  gratify  our  pride  and 
pique  1  And  how  I  hated  myself  when,  a  few  days  after 
this.  I  allowed  myself  to  become  engaged  to  Mr.  Gains- 
ford  1 

He  pressed  me  to  name  an  early  day  for  the  marriage ; 
but  for  that  I  was  not  prepared,  and  only  consented  to  the 
engagement  on  the  condition  that  it  should  last  for  one 
year  at  least. 

III. 

Ten  years  I  Does  that  seem  a  long  time  to  drop  As 
thread  of  my  story  Y  Well,  it  is  New  Year’s  Day  again. 
Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  of  this  time  ten  yejm 
ago  Y  My  friends  were  few,  and  I  ,very  poor.  I  am  rich 
now;  but  at  the  time  I  would  recommence  my  story, 
I  am  Ethel  Peel  still.  I  have  my  own  maid,  and  my  un¬ 
cle’s  parsonage  is  supplied  with  all  needful  luxuries  with 
my  money.  I  am  dressing  for  a  dinner-party,  and  I  am  to 
meet  Horace  Felton.  Yes,  after  all  these  years  we  are  to 
meet  again.  But  on  what  terms  Y  This  evening  will  de¬ 
cide.  Meanwhile  I  will  gather  up  a  few  of  the  missing  links 
to  connect  the  chain  of  my  story. 

I  had  only  been  engaged  to  Mr.  Gainsford  a  month  when 
I  was  summoned  to  what,  it  was  feared,  would  prove  my 
Uncle  Hugh’s  deathbed.  He  wished  to  bid  me  good-by, 
and  to  know  that  my  aunt  had  some  one  to  comfort  her 
when  he  was  gone,  all  my  cousins  being  boys.  Of  course  I 
went  at  once.  How  merciful  is  the  Providence  that  0Te^ 
rules  the  events  of  our  lives,  that  stretches  out  a  hand  to 
turn  us  from  the  slippery  paths  that  we,  in  our  wilfulnesi 
or  blindness,  choose  1  I  have  often  since  looked  back,  and 
shuddered  at  the  life  I  was  so  nearly  taking  for  my  own. 

My  uncle  got  better;  and  in  the  sweet, unworldly stm» 
phere  of  a  gcsxl  man’s  home,  I  saw  what  I  had  done  in  its 
true  light  and  repulsiveness.  I  told  my  aunt  my  story.  B 
was  a  great  relief  to  have  her  sympathy  and  counsel.  She 
with  difficulty  obtained  my  permission  to  relate  the  entire 
facts  of  the  case  to  my  uncle,  and  very  much,  I  felt,  I  m^ 
have  fallen  in  his  estimation.  He  most  decidedly  advisw 
me  to  write  at  once  to  Mr.  Gainsford,  telling  him  honestly 
how  impossible  I  found  it  to  give  him  my  heart,  and  beg  to 
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be  released  from  my  engagement,  returning  the  few  pres¬ 
ents  1  had  received  Irom  him. 

He  was  not  easily  got  rid  of ;  and  I  felt  I  had  behaved 
K  badly  to  him  in  the  end,  that  had  not  my  uncle  remained 
firm  in  his  command  that  I  should  decidedly  put  an  end  to 
jU  communication  with  him,  I  should  have  relented,  in  the 
hope  of  making  some  atonement  for  my  selfishness.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  that  a  marriage  such  as  I  contemplated 
with  a  man  whom  I  did  not  love,  and  no  good  person  could 
esteem,  was  unholy  in  God’s  sight,  and  must  bring  misery 
in  the  end.  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Morton  could  have  known 
so  much  of  Mr.  Gainsford’s  character  as  we  afterwards 
leamt,  or  she  certainly  would  not  have  helped  on  our  en- 
gigemcnt  as  she  did.  At  last  it  became  a  thing  of  the 
past;  and  two  years  afterwards  we  heard  that  he  had 
mvried  a  very  young  girl,  at  the  end  of  a  month’s  Court¬ 
is  ship.  Of  course  I  did  not  return  to  the  Manor.  Pet  had 
;  mother  governess,  and  I  another  situation.  I  did  not  fill 
it  Ion",  iis  my  Aunt  Goldney’s  lingering  malady  took  a 
more  fat.il  form.  She  begged  me  to  come  to  her,  and  I  fldt 
1  should  be  selfish  to  refuse.  Reluctantly  I  went ;  but 
when  once  there  I  was  able  to  fulfil  my  duty  ebeerfully. 
When  she  died  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  she  had  left; 
me  nearly  a  thousand  a  year.  I  at  once  returned  to  my 
uncle’s,  and  made  arrangements  to  live  with  him. 

With  youth,  beau^,  and  wealth,  you  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  1  tell  you  I  had  many  suitors ;  but  I  distrusted 
them  all.  It  was  my  money  they  wanted,  not  me.  So  the 
years  glided  away,  and  I  was  Ethel  Peel  still.  My  uncle 
was  now  very  old,  my  cousins  making  their  way  in  the 
world  as  large  families  generally  ma>iage  to  do,  and  I 
creating  fresh  interests  for  myself,  when  a  new  color  was 
given  to  my  life. 

Pet  had  married  very  early,  and  had  become  a  handsome 
little  matron,  writing  to  me  from  time  to  time  long  epistles 
full  of  the  praises  of  her  two  children.  We  had  met  once 
or  twice  since  I  left  Morton  Manor,  but  not  one  word  had 
I  heard  of  Horace  Felton,  until  si.\  months  before  this,  my 
second  New  Year’s  Day,  when  Pet  wrote  to  tell  me  that 
her  Uncle  Hor.ace  was  coming  home  ;  I  must  recollect  him 
(as  if  I  were  likely  to  forget).  He  was  sent  for  to  take 
possession  of  a  lar^e  estate  left  him  by  his  uncle,  who  hiid 
died  childless.  “  We  are  full  of  curiosity  to  see  him,”  she 
wrote;  “and  we  hope  the  meeting  will  cheer  my  mother. 

\  She  has  been  sadly  out  of  health  since  my  father's  death.” 
It  was  thus  I  heard  of  his  return  to  England.  Was  he 
married  ?  Should  we  ever  meet  again  ? 

Mrs.  Morton  and  I  rarely  corresponded  ;  so  it  was  with 
some  surprise  that,  a  few  months  after  I  had  heard  from 
Pet,  1  received  a  lengthy  epistle  from  her.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  whole  of  it,  but  will  give  you  the  sub¬ 
stance  as  shortly  as  possible. 

Horace  was  coming  home,  unmarried.  That  afternoon 
long  ago  she  had  seen  the  confirmation  of  her  fears,  that 
an  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  her  brother  and  me, 
and  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  knowing 
that  he  had  nothing  beyond  his  profession,  and  that  all 
I  chance  of  future  prosperity  depended  on  his  keeping  upon 
good  terms  with  his  uncle,  who  would  have  been  irretriev- 
I  ably  offended  by  an  imprudent  marriage.  All  this  she 
reprcsented  to  him  during  their  walk ;  but  without  effect. 
He  loved  me.  and  believed  I  loved  bim,  and  cared  for  noth- 
■  mg  else.  We  could  wait.  Then  she  showed  him  another 
**pect  of  the  affair.  I  was  very  poor,  must  go  on  getting 
’V  living  as  a  governess  for  the  next  three  years  at  least, 
[  before  he  would  be  at  all  in  a  position  to  marry,  and  then 
*^only  a  narrow  income  to  aepend  on  indefinitely,  while 
“ere  was  Mr.  Gainsford  willing,  she  knew,  to  marry  me  at 
Wee.  I  was  very  young,  did  not  know  my  own  mind ;  that 
m  Mr  relative  positions  he  would  be  acting  very  selfishly  to 
mnd  me  by  any  engagement  He  replied,  that  if  he  re- 
®Mned  where  I  was  he  must  claim  me ;  he  could  not  help 
I  .  ^  .  Then  she  advised  him  to  go  away  for  a  time, 
to  her  tact  to  set  matters  right  with  me.  He 

S*™**«d  her,  little  thinking  the  part  she  would  play,  for  his 
'Jf*  imagined.  Her  surmise  with  regard  to  Mr. 
«ford  was  verified  by  his  making  her  his  confidante. 


She  at  once  wrote  to  Horace  as  though  the  whole  affair 
was  settled,  and  hence  the  cruel  misunderstanding  and 
separation  of  years.  She  had  never  guessed  at  the  depth 
of  her  brother’s  love  for  me,  or  she  would  not  have  acted 
as  she  did.  She  regarded  it  merely  as  a  passing  fancy  for 
a  pretty  girl,  of  which  he  might  easily  be  cured  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both.  But  when  she  found  how  serious  a  mat¬ 
ter  it  was,  she  deeply  repented  the  course  she  had  taken  ; 
but  only  discovered  her  mistake  when  it  was  too  late  to  re¬ 
pair  the  injury  she  had  done.  She  found  that  her  brother’s 
was  a  nature  th.at  could  love  but  once.  He  wrote  at  rare 
intervals  ;  and  my  name  was  never  mentioned.  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ton  wrote  now  to  beg  me  to  forgive  her,  and  to  prove  that 
I  did  so  by  coming  to  spend  a  few  months  with  her.  That, 

I  unhesitatingly  refused  to  do  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
her  of  my  full  forgiveness,  and  in  return  asking  one  favor  — 
that  she  would  not  tell  Horace  of  my  altered  fortunes. 
Not  that  I  feared  he  would  turn  fortune-hunter,  but  that 
pride  might  now  keep  him  from  me,  as  I  heard  that  his 
uncle  had  left  the  estate  heavily  mortgaged. 

Now  I  have  brought  you  up  to  my  second  New  Year’s 
Day ;  Horace  within  twenty  miles  of  me.  We  met  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend.  He  did  not  know  I  was  to  be 
there  ;  so  1  had  the  advantage  over  him.  You  will  easily 
imagine  mine  was  no  careless  toilette  th.at  evening.  Some¬ 
thing  of  th.at  first  early  bloom  of  beauty  was  gone. 
Twenty-nine  has  not  .all  the  charms  of  nineteen.  But  my 
friends  told  me  I  altered  wonderfully  little  ;  my  hair  a 
shade  less  golilen,  and  my  figure  not  so  slim  and  girli.sh, 
you  can  just  understand  the  difference.  The  fashions  of 
forty  years  ago  would  not  convey  a  pleasing  impression  to 
ou  now ;  but  I  may  tell  you  that  my  dress  was  of  rich 
lue  silk,  pale  sky-blue,  trimmed  with  white  lace ;  and  I 
wore  handsome  pearl  ornaments  of  my  Aunt  Golilney’s. 

It  was  New  Year’s  Day.  1  had  not  forgotten  that  now  ; 
and  I  received  the  good  wishes  of  the  season  with  a  very 
pleasant  conviction  that  much  that  was  sweet  awaited  me 
in  the  future.  1  was  the  first  to  arrive ;  and  when  Horace 
came  into  the  room,  I  was  sitting  where  I  could  see  him 
without  his  seeing  me.  Could  it  be  ten  years  since  we  had 
met?  The  same  honest,  manly  face,  so  little  changed, 
scarcely  aged  day.  I  fancy  people  who  are  in  health  do 
not  alter  muta  from  thirty  to  forty.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
Wits  at  my  side,  and  we  were  being  intro<luced  as  strangers. 
“  Mr.  Felton,  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  just  come  from 
Australia,  knows  some  friends  of  yours,  he  tells  me.  Miss 
Peel,”  said  my  host. 

Our  eyes  met.  I  do  not  know  how  or  why  it  was,  but  in 
that  one  glance  we  seemed  mutually  to  understand  each 
other.  He  took  the  seat  next  me,  and  led  me  in  to  dinner. 
AVe  were  not  very  talkative  for  awhile.  At  last  he  said: 
“  I  heard  from  Emily  that  you  were  with  your  uncle,  and 
thought  that  my  best  chance  of  meeting  you  was  to  come 
up  and  stay  with  the  people  who  were  to  have  brought 
me  here  to-night.  They  are  kept  at  home  with  colds,  and 
urged  me  to  bring  their  excuses.  I  only  landed  three  days 
ago,  and  had  not  hoped  to  have  met  you  so  soon.  So 
strange  that  our  first  meeting  should  have  been  on  a  New 
Year’s  Day,  and  our  reunion  on  the  very  same  day.  May 
I  say  reunion  ?  ” 

I  do  not  think  I  made  any  reply ;  but  my  silence  seemed 
to  satisfy  him.  So  we  met  after  all  those  weary  years. 
There  was  very  little  to  explain  when  he  came  to  me  at 
my  uncle’s.  Emily  had  been  beforehand.  She  had  kept 
her  promise  with  regard  to  not  mentioning  my  Aunt  Gold¬ 
ney’s  will.  1  was  able  to  do  that  myself  when  he  was 
lamenting  that  he  feared,  from  what  his  solicitors  told  him, 
we  should  be  obliced  to  live  carefully  for  a  few  years  if  we 
wished  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  on  the  estate.  Then  I 
told  him  of  my  money ;  and  the  principal,  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  my  own  control,  proved  to  be  amply  sufficient  to 
get  rid  of  all  obligations.  AVe  were  married  after  a  very 
short  engagement.  My  first  present  was  a  tiny  locket.  It 
contained  a  piece  of  faded  lichen. 

Many  New  Year’s  Days  have  come  and  gone  since  those 
two  eventful  ones  of  which  I  have  written  ;  but  they  have 
left  their  impress  on  all  the  others.  I  am  old  now,  and  but 
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a  few  more  new  years  at  most  can  be  mine ;  but  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  long  life  has  taUj^ht  me  that  we  must  expect 
lights  and  shadows  to  fall  across  our  path.  Does  to-day 
b^c  evil,  to-morrow  may  bring  the  good.  To  few,  very 
few  indeed,  is  it  given  to  walk  altogether  in  the  shade. 


OF  ALIENATION. 

What  are  the  main  characteristics  of  human  life  in 
advancing  years  ? 

ITiere  are  several,  which  would  be  better  away. 

The  natural  thing,  as  one  goes  on  through  life,  is  to  be 
going  downhill.  We  are  leaving  behind  us  our  better 
days.  We  grow  less  warm-hearted  and  more  crusty :  less 
confiding  and  more  suspicious :  less  cheerful  and  hopeful. 
It  is  with  us  as  we  know  it  to  be  with  certain  of  our  hum¬ 
bler  fellow-creatures.  How  much  less  amiable  a  being  is 
your  stiff  old  dog  of  twelve  years,  rheumatic,  fretful,  listless, 
snappish,  not  to  be  touched  without  risk  of  a  bite,  than  the 
gay,  playful,  frisking,  sweet-tempered  creature  he  used  to 
be  !  That  humbler  life  runs  its  course  faster  than  we  run 
ours,  but  the  course  is  the  same.  1  look  at  my  nnamiablc 
fellow-creature,  and  think.  There  is  what  I  shall  be. 

But  a  distinction  must  be  sharply  made,  which  is  offen- 
times  not  made.  This  is  the  distinction  between  passing 
moods  which  come  of  little  physical  causes  and  which  go 
(]^uito  awav,  and  the  downhill  progress  which  is  vital,  essen¬ 
tial,  and  irretraceable.  Dyspepsia  and  nerve-weariness 
may  for  a  day  or  a  week  simulate  the  confirmed  despond¬ 
ency  and  testincEs  which  will  come  when  the  machinery 
is  breaking  down  finally.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  passing  summer-cloud,  and  the  drear  December. 
There  arc  jieople  who  begin  too  soon  to  regard  themselves 
as  old :  to  watch  for  the  signs  of  age.  and  to  claim  its 
unamiable  prerogatives.  It  is  not  so  with  others.  I  find 
it  stated  in  Cockburn’s  “  Life  of  Jeffrey,”  that  the  judge 
and  Edinburgh  reviewer  at  a  certain  perioil  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must,  in  some  sense,  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  had  become  an  old  man.  Looking  to  the  top  of 
the  page,  I  read,  JE,t.  70.  I  rapidly  recall  a  well-known 
assertion  of  Moses:  and  think  Lord  Jeffrey  was  not  a  day 
too  early  in  coming  to  that  conclusion.  But  one  has  known 
those  who,  very  soon  after  forty,  think  of  themselves  as  old. 
Now  at  that  period,  it  will  not  do  to  yield  to  the  invasion 
of  impatience,  irritability,  despondency.  It  is  merely  that 
TOu  have  got  for  the  time  into  what  golf-players  call  a 
bunker :  and  you  must  get  out  again,  ^ine  day  you  may 
get  into  the  bunker,  and  abide. 

Before  going  on  to  the  main  topic  to  be  thought  of,  let  a 
word  be  said  of  a  tendency  much  to  b<^  guarded  against, 
which  comes  with  advancing  years.  It  is  the  tendency  to 
be  less  kind  and  helpful  to  other  people  than  you  have 
been  heretofore.  I  do  not  mean  merely  through  lessening 
softness  of  heart:  but  for  a  more  tangible  reason.  You  are 
a  fortunate  mortal  indeed,  if,  as  your  life  lengthens,  you  do 
not  find  that  you  here  and  tliere  receive  an  evil  return  for 
much  kindness  you  have  shown  to  others.  Some  man, 
whom  you  have  helped  in  man}'  ways,  who  has  many  times 
eaten  your  salt,  to  advance  whose  ends  you  have  taken 
much  trouble  in  ways  most  unpleasant  to  yourself,  turns 
upon  you  and  disappoints  you  sadly  at  some  testing  time. 
Some  such  man,  under  no  special  pressure  of  temptation, 
proves  himself  both  malignant  and  untruthful.  Personal 
offence  you  readily  forgive  and  forget :  but  doings  which 
indicate  character  eannot  be  forgotten.  If  a  man  have 
told  a  manifest  falsehood  once,  it  must  be  long  before  you 
trust  him  any  more.  And,  thus  disappointed  in  people 
TOU  have  known,  you  will  be  aware  of  the  temptation  to 
look  suspiciously  on  new-comers  :  to  resolve  that  you  shall 
not  waste  kindness  on  those  who  will  by  and  by  turn  upon 
you.  For  we  are  too  apt  to  take  the  worst  we  have  known, 
for  our  samples  of  the  race. 

Of  course,  unless  you  are  to  allow  yourself  to  settle  down 
into  misanthropy,  you  must  strive  against  all  this.  If  you 
look  diligently,  you  will  commonly  discern  some  excuse  for 


the  wrong-doing  which  disappointed  you.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  ought  to  persuade  yourself  that  the  wrong  was 
right :  but  that  you  should  admit  pleas  in  mitigation  of 
judgment.  And  you  ought  to  remember  a  most  certain 
fact,  which  is  practically  forgotten  on  a  hundred  occasions; 
to  wit,  that  in  dealing  with  human  nature  you  are  dealing 
with  imperfect  and  warped  material,  and  you  must  make 
the  best  of  the  crooked  stick  and  not  expect  that  it  will 
act  as  if  straight.  It  is  human  to  go  wrong,  as  we  ^ 
learnt  in  our  Latin  Grammar ;  yet  we  all  tend  sometimes 
to  be  not  merely  angry  but  surprised,  when  we  find  that 
the  fact  is  so. 

Tlien,  progressing  through  life,  the  flavor  of  all  thinos 
grows  fainter.  They  have  not  the  keen  reli.«h  they  used  to 
have.  And  when  we  make  believe  very  much,  and  try  to 
keep  up  the  dear  old  way,  this  will  sometimes  make  us 
bitterly  feel  that  we  are  practising  upon  ourselves  a  trans¬ 
parent  delusion.  Let  the  name  of  Christmas  b*'  eaid :  it 
will  suggest  many  things.  The  truth  is,  we  use  up  our 
capacities.  Our  moral  senses  get  indurated  and  blunted. 
And  the  only  way  to  save  our  capacities  is  not  to  use  them. 
As  sure  as  they  are  used,  they  must  wear  out.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  to  see,  now  and  then,  an  example  of  unused  capacities 
of  feeling  abiding  in  their  first  freshness  in  people  who  are 
old.  An  aged  bachelor,  marrying  late,  finds  a  fresh  delight 
in  his  children’s  ways  which  looks  strange  to  a  man  who 
married  at  a  normal  period  of  his  life,  and  who  has  got 
quite  accustomed  to  all  this.  I  defy  any  mortal  to  be 
always  in  a  rapture  with  what  you  have  about  you  every 
day.  But  over  all  these  notes  of  advancing  lile.  let  one 
be  named,  which  in  the  writer’s  judgment  is  its  main  cha^ 
actcristic  :  It  is  Alienation. 

You  come  to  care  little  for  things  and  people  for  whom 
you  used  to  care  much.  When  one  stops,  in  the  pilgrim¬ 
age,  for  a  little  while,  and  tries  to  estimate  the  situation, 
and  to  think  how  it  is  with  one,  many  (I  believe)  would 
say  that  here  is  the  thing  which  most  strikes  them. 

Did  we  sometimes  wonder,  as  children,  if  we  should  ever 
come  not  to  care  at  all  for  our  native  scenes  ?  Did  wc  not, 
as  bovs  and  girls,  look  at  the  trees  and  fields  wc  knew,  and 
the  little  river,  and  wonder  if  we  should  live  to  have  been 
for  years  far  away  from  them,  and  yet  not  care  ?  Did  we 
wonder  if  we  should  come  at  last  not  to  care  (or  our  father 
and  mother,  and  our  little  brothers  and  sisters :  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  them  for  months  and  years,  and  not  mind?  A 
characteristic  of  advancing  years,  I  fear,  is  a  growing  self¬ 
ishness  ;  a  shrivelling  up  of  all  the  real  interests  of  life 
into  the  narrow  compass  of  one’s  own  personality.  Not 
indeed  in  all  cases,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  so.  I  remark 
how  men  with  large  families  do  not  mind  a  bit  though  their 
children  are  scattered  far  awav.  I  used  to  wonder  how 
they  bore  it  —  the  severance  of  the  little  circle,  the  le.ssening 
confidence  as  the  little  creatures  grew  older;  I  wonder  vet 
But  it  seems  plain  that  there  are  men  and  women,  not  bad 
men  and  women  either  as  the  world  goes,  who,  if  their  own 
worldly  comforts  are  provided  for,  do  not  care  at  all  about 
their  chilren.  Sore  and  humbling  alienation  I 

The  inferior  animals  are  devoted  to  their  young  onei 
with  an  affection  which  transcends  human  devotion,  so 
long  as  the  young  ones  need  their  affection.  When  ths 
young  ones  come  not  to  need  them'  any  longer,  they  come 
not  to  care  at  all  for  those  younw  ones :  even  not  to  rwog- 
nize  them  as  such.  This  morning,  being  in  a  Highland 
glen,  I  heard  from  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a 
piteous  and  heart-broken  bleating  of  many  sheep.  Their 
iambs  had  been  taken  away  from  them.  What  an  amount 
of  misery  was  on  that  heathery  hill  I  It  is  very  strange 
and  perplexing  to  think  how  these  poor  creatures  are  not 
only,  like  us,  sensitive  to  physical  pain  from  materiw 
causes,  but  know  spiritual  sorrow,  coming  through  W 
affections.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  argument  '.“J" 
mortality,  drawn  from  the  immateriality  of  that  in  us  which 
thinks  and  feels,  is  just  as  good  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  of  a  dog  or  a  sheep,  as  of  the  soul  of  a  man. 
And  I  have  often  wished  that  one  could  look  into  the  he^ 
of  some  suffering  animal,  not  enduring  pain  but  endunn| 
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gorrow,  and  understand  what  it  is  like.  As  the  desolate 
bleatin^s  went  on  all  day,  it  was  sad  to  think  that  the  poor 
creatures  must  just  get  over  their  sorrow.  They  would 
aerer  see  their  lambs  a^ain.  And  in  a  few  days  they  would 
QOt  miss  them.  Just  the  like  you  may  see,  many  times,  in 
human  beings.  The  human  being  gets  over  things  more 
slowly,  but  just  as  entirely.  The  mother  that  carefully 
wrapped  up  a  look  of  her  little  boy’s  hair,  and  kept  it  amid 
her  tre.asures,  possibly  after  five  and  twenty  years,  the  boy 
being  grown  up  and  having  married  some  one  she  did  not 
like,  develops  into  the  unrelenting  persecutor  of  her  son. 
The  little  boy  that  goes  away  to  school,  homesick  and 
heart-broken,  lives  to  outgrow  all  that  tenderness  of  feeling, 
—  not  a  sliam  cynic,  which  is  silly,  but  a  real  one,  which  is 
hateful.  Brothers,  once  always  together  in  lessons  and  in 
play,  are  set  down  in  life  far  apart,  and  get  out  of  the  way 
of  writing  to  one  another,  and  become  little  other  than 
strangers.  A  lad  goes  out  from  his  home,  away  to  another 
country,  to  make  his  way  in  life :  how  bitter  a  price  we 
pay  in  partings  for  our  Indian  empire  1  But  year  after 
year  goes  over  :  and  he  lives  on  in  the  distant  place,  with 
a  life  quite  severed  from  the  old  life  of  home :  the  short 
perfunctory  letters  showing  sadly  to  tlie  ageing  parent’s 
neart  what  a  severance  time  and  space  have  made.  I  re¬ 
member  how  as  a  boy  I  used  to  wonder  that  a  jocular,  puffy 
old  gentleman  could  live  on  t^uitc  jovially,  while  one  boy 
was  in  India,  another  in  New  Zealand,  another  in  Jamaica. 

1  thought  of  rosy  little  faces,  with  curly  hair,  gathering  at 
the  father’s  knee  by  the  winter  fire.-ide  to  hear  a  story; 
not  trusted  for  an  hour  out  of  sight :  running  to  their 
mother  with  every  little  trouble.  While  the  fact  was  of 
hard  worldly  countenances  with  the  big  moustache  and  the 
grizzling  hair  and  the  indurated  heart :  of  men  who,  com¬ 
ing  home,  would  have  found  father  and  mother  a  bore,  and 
treated  them  with  thinly  disguised  impatience ;  of  souls  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  region  of  new  cares  and  thoughts,  of  which 
parents  knew  nothing,  and  of  which  they  never  would  be 
told.  Thu  rift  must  come,  must  widen  with  advancing 
lime.  Not  more  really  were  the  sheep  and  their  lambs  sep¬ 
arated,  than  parents  and  children,  in  most  cases,  by  sad 
necessity  must  be.  And  it  used  to  seem  to  me  stranger 
nill,  when  news  came  to  the  parents  in  Scotland  that  their 
boy  had  died,  far  away :  when  one  asked  how  many  years 
had  passed  since  they  saw  him  last,  and  was  told  eight, 
ten,  hl'teen  years.  How  little  they  knew  what  the  man  was 
like  that  died  I  The  son  they  knew  had  died  out  of  this 
world  long  before  :  and  there  was  a  hard-featured  stranger 
in  his  place,  engaged  in  some  business  of  which  they  under¬ 
stood  little,  ami  perhaps  with  a  great  household  of  children 
of  whom  the  old  parents  at  home  hardly  knew  the  names. 
Death  had  barely  increased  the  alicnaiion  which  continu¬ 
ing  life  had  made.  Let  us  think  whose  little  ones  are  still 
around  us,  of  our  boys,  far  away,  walking  in  streets  we 
never  saw,  coming  and  sitting  down  by  firesides  quite 
•ininge  to  us.  It  is  humbling,  but  it  is  true,  that  we  are 
alienated  from  our  children  almost  as  the  inferior  animals 
from  their  young.  We  have  sense  to  see  how  sad  the  fact 
is,  and  we  strive  against  it  in  divers  ways :  but  the  fact  is 
there. 

Yon  may  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  you  arc  alienated  from 
any  one  when  you  are  able  to  go  out  and  in,  and  get  through 
your  (lay’s  work,  he  being  absent  and  you  not  missing  him. 
T\(U  is  alienation.  And  if  so,  how  much  of  it  there  is  in 
this  world  I  We  can  do  without  almost  anybody.  We 
have  all  frequently  met  a  fellow-creature  who  could  do 
without  anybody  except  himself.  The  affections  that  cling 
to  parents  and  home  die,  in  some  folk,  very  early.  And 
there  are  those  who  think  they  have  got  rid  of  a  somewhat 
discreditable  weakness,  when  these  dwindle  and  go.  There 
IS  something  touching  and  pleasant,  when  we  find  men  re- 
®*in  unsophisticated  in  this  respect,  even  to  advanced 
ysars :  and  even  when  sufficiently  world-hardened  in  many 
respects.  Nothing  in  Brougham’s  life  gives  one  so  kindly 
w  idea  of  his  heart,  as  the  fact  that  when  away  from  her, 
®  London,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother  every  day. 

reviewer,  demagogue  (not  in  a  bad  sense).  Member 
■hr  Yorkshire,  counsel  in  a  host  of  great  causes  and  some 


historical  ones,  swaying  by  pure  force  the  House  of  Com- 
inous.  Lord  Chancellor,  still  the  day  never  passed  on  which 
the  expected  letter  did  not  go,  did  not  come.  Those  who, 
when  another  Scotch  Chancellor  died,  malignantly  vilified 
him  before  he  was  cold  in  his  grave,  did  not  (it  is  to  be 
hoped)  know  anything  of  Lord  Campbell  unless  by  rumor  : 
did  not  (surely)  know  how  through  his  early  struggles,  and 
his  first  years  at  the  bar,  and  on  till  he  was  burdened  with 
the  work  and  care  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  wrote  regu¬ 
lar  and  long  letters  to  the  good  old  minister  of  Cupar,  set¬ 
ting  out  in  minute  detail  how  it  was  faring  with  his  absent 
son.  The  rising  lawyer  had  risen  no  higher  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  died  :  but  it  would  have  been  just  the  same  (if  it  could 
have  been)  when  he  was  Chief  Justice.  And,  to  go  to 
a  different  kind  of  man.  Dr.  James  Hamilton  (whose  Life 
is  worth  reading)  :  amid  a  good  deal  that  was  narrow  there 
was  the  lovable  about  the  letters  he  wrote,  till  he  died  a 
man  of  fifty-three,  to  My  dear  Mamma.  One  feels  that  it 
would  have  seemed  like  a  breaking  away  from  the  dear  old 
ways  of  childhood,  to  have  varied  the  manner  in  which  the 
young  lad  at  college  began  his  first  letters  home. 

Thinking  of  the  inevitable,  or  all  but  inevitable,  aliena¬ 
tion  of  parents  and  children,  one  is  not  thinking  of  savage 
brutes,  like  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Osborne,  nor  of  proud  men 
like  Mr.  Dickens’  Dombey,  nor  of  heartless  monsters  like 
the  latter  author’s  Sir  John  Chester,  nor  of  utter  devils  like 
Lord  Crabs  :  not  of  men  one  has  known,  who  cut  off  their 
sons  with  a  shilling  because  of  some  offence  to  inordinate 
vanity ;  or  who  declared,  in  place  of  aiding  a  (rhild  in  dis¬ 
tress,  that  he  had  made  his  bed  and  must  lie  on  it :  one 
is  thinking  of  fairly  decent  folk,  not  bad,  only  passably  self¬ 
ish,  passably'  heartless,  indifferent  honest:  to  whom  out  of 
sight,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  out  of  mind  ;  and  who 
might  just  as  well  fight  against  the  law  of  gravitation  as 
against  the  law  of  their  nature.  Think  of  change  in  social 
place :  and  the  change  in  the  relations  between  people 
which  it  makes.  When  one  has  known  of  a  poor  cottager 
and  his  wife,  pinching  themselves  blue  to  send  their  clever 
boy  to  a  Scotch  university  and  push  him  forward  into  the 
Church,  it  was  sad  to  think  of  the  estrangement  which  was 
sure  to  follow  the  success  of  all  their  hard  toils  and 
schemes.  Even  when  the  son  is  a  worthy  fellow,  what  a 
severance  that  dear-bought  education  must  make  :  and 
when  he  gets  a  living,  and  finds  himself  among  a  new  set 
of  associates,  and  perhaps  makes  a  respectable  marriage, 
the  old  parents  will  seldom  see  him  :  and  it  will  be  with  a 
vague,  blank  sense  of  disappointment  when  they  do.  Then 
he  may  not  be  a  worthy  fellow,  but  a  heartless  humbug : 
who  designedly  draws  off  from  the  poor  old  pair  who  did 
everything  for  him,  and  bids  his  mother  not  to  recognize 
him  when  she  meets  him  in  the  street  with  any  of  his  gen¬ 
teel  friends.  I  hate  the  word  genteel;  but  it  is  the  right 
word  here.  I  have  known  such  an  animal,  coming  home 
for  a  few  days’  visit,  upbraid  his  poor  old  mother  for  not 
sufficiently  polishing  his  boots  :  and  superciliously  smile  at 
her  ignorance  of  his  meaning  when  he  bade  her  take  away 
his  clothes  and  brush  them. 

I  don’t  say  whoso  fiiult  it  was,  or  whether  it  was  any¬ 
body’s  fault,  but  it  always  grated  on  one  painfully  to  hear 
of  old  John  McLiver  working  for  his  eighteen  pence  a  day, 
an  old  laboring  man,  when  his  son,  not  seen  by  him  for 
many  a  day  and  year,  was  known  to  fame  as  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  then  as  Lord  Clyde.  That  eminent  man 
was  unlucky  in  the  matter  of  names.  To  the  name  of 
Campbell  he  had  no  more  right  than  I  have :  and  his  title 
was  taken  from  the  name  of  a  river  with  which  he  had 
nothing  earihly  to  do.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so 
awkward  for  the  Field-Marshall  to  have  walked  into  the 
old  laborer’s  cottage,  perhaps  father  and  son  would  have 
found  so  little  in  common,  that  it  may  have  been  wise  in 
the  peer,  instead  of  going  to  see  his  father,  to  send  a  little 
money  now  and  then  to  the  parish  minister  lo  be  applied 
to  the  increase  of  his  comforts.  No  doubt  Berkeley  Square, 
and  the  little  island  in  the  Hebrides,  wore  not  five  hun¬ 
dred,  but  five  hundred  millions  of  miles  apart.  All  I  say 
is,  that  as  a  young  man,  it  pained  one’s  heart  to  know  that 
utter  alienation.  Never  was  a  huge  ram,  with  great  curl- 
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ing  horns,  more  estranged  from  the  sheep  it  was  taken 
from  as  a  trembling  little  lamb  six  years  before,  amid 
piteous  bleatings  on  either  part,  than  (by  the  very  nature 
of  things)  was  F.  M.  Lord  Ulyde  from  old  John  McLiver. 
If  I  were  such  an  old  John,  I  would  rather  my  son  did  not 
become  so  great.  For  then,  in  my  failing  days,  he  would 
cheer  me  by  kind  words  and  looks  (better  than  the  five 

und  note  sent  to  the  minister  to  give  me  by  instalments)  : 
would  be  by  me  when  I  breathe  my  last,  and  he  would 
lay  my  poor  weary  head  in  the  grave. 

This  special  estrangement  which  comes  of  social  differ¬ 
ence  exists,  and  is  felt,  even  where  it  is  continually  and 
heartily  fought  against.  My  friend  Smith  tells  me  that  he 
well  knew  a  certain  man,  who,  rising  from  the  humblest 
origin,  had  attained  great  wealth  and  standing;  and  who, 
by  and  by,  made  a  great  marriage.  To  the  marriage  feast 
his  old  father  was  brought,  who  had  been  a  laboring  man 
through  a  long  life,  till  his  rich  son  made  him  comfortable 
in  his  last  years.  The  tie  of  filial  affection  was  unbroken  : 
and  the  rich  man  (who  was  a  good  man)  was  proud  and 
not  ashamed  of  having  made  his  own  way  ;  so  the  homely 
old  workingman  was  presented  amid  the  gathering  of 
grand  folk.  But  one  felt  the  alienation  was  there,  when 
the  big  friends,  at  home  with  the  son,  and  desiring  to  be 
most  kind  to  the  father,  yet  gazed  upon  the  father  as  a 
curious  old  phenomenon.  And  the  poor  old  father  himself 
was  not  at  his  ease  with  his  changed  son. 

Turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  life,  you  know  how  misty  the 
old  life  soon  grows.  One  forgets,  as  a  reality,  the  former 
way  of  life,  entering  upon  the  new.  It  must  be  a  strange 
feeling,  I  think,  for  a  man  to  find  himself  Primate  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  who  was  born  and  brought  up  in  an¬ 
other  communion.  Does  Archbishop  Tait  cherish  any 
distinct  recollection  of  his  years  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  he  indeed  left,  but  in  which  his  fathers  lived  and 
died  ?  Does  he  not  find  it  awkward  to  speak  (if  English 
people  do  so  speak)  of  the  Church  of  our  fathers  f  Does  he 
remember,  seated  in  state  on  the  throne  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  the  hideous  but  costly  St.  Stephen’s  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  where  he  used  to  go  as  boy  and  lad  ?  It  is  curious 
for  one  who  is  himself  a  Scotchman  to  look  at  the  good 
prelate,  and  listen  to  him;  and  track  out  the  old  thing 
whence  he  rose ;  the  occasional  breaking  forth  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  Scotch  accent,  and  manifold  further  traces  of  Scotch 
training  in  his  youth.  A  Scot,  no  matter  how  denational¬ 
ized,  no  matter  how  Anglificd,  can  never  escape  detection 
by  a  fellow-countryman.  And  it  is  very  amusing  when  one 
finds  a  Scot,  speaking  by  terrible  effort  with  a  much  more 
English  accent  than  any  Englishman,  here  and  there  betray 
the  old  Adam,  by  some  awfully  Doric  word.  Easily  could 
the  writer  give  wonderful  examples  of  what  he  describes. 
But  it  would  not  do.  And  it  shall  not  be  done. 

My  friend  Smith  recently  related  to  me  certain  facts, 
indicating  bow  far  he  was  alienated  from  the  associations 
of  his  youth.  He  informed  that  he  sat  next  his  old  sweet¬ 
heart  in  a  railway  carriage  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  did 
not  know  her  at  all.  He  saw  a  fat,  middle-aged  matron, 
with  a  red  face :  but  nothing  remained  there  of  the  airy 
sylph  of  dancing-school  davs.  He  did  not  find  out  who 
she  was,  till  some  one  told  him  at  the  journey’s  end. 
Smith  was  no  more  than  thirty-nine.  But  as  he  communi¬ 
cated  this  information,  his  visage  was  rueful,  and  he  shook 
his  head  from  side  to  side  several  times  as  though  there 
were  something  in  it  to  shake.  He  plainly  thought  that  he 
was  very  old. 

Most  readers  will  know  how  they  have  forgot  old  school 
companions,  and  even  old  college  friends.  At  school, 
many  boys  sort  themselves  in  pairs,  by  elective  affinity. 
Two  boys  are  chums :  always  together  in  the  playground  : 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  world.  At  least 
it  used  to  be  so.  Do  we  sometimes  wonder,  in  graver 
years,  if  an  old  friend  remembers  us :  if  he  is  living  yet  ? 
At  college,  one  is  so  far  sophisticated,  that  there  is 
rarely  the  warm  attachment  of  schoolboy  days.  Yet  there 
were  great  friends  too :  twenty,  five-and-twenty  years  ago  I 
But  young  men  are  bad  letter-writers :  they  are  set  in  life 


far  apart :  letters  gradually  cease  :  there  is  a  kind  thought 
now  and  then ;  but  the  rifl  has  grown  a  river.  People 
grow  worldly  of  spirit,  too,  and  Irightened.  If  one  had 
the  chance  to  go  and  call  for  an  old  friend,  unseen  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  whose  home  is  six  hundred  miles  off; 
should  not  one  hesitate  whether  to  go  ?  One  does  not  know 
what  reception  one  might  meet.  A  sharp  face  might  look 
I  at  you,  not  without  the  suspicion  that  you  designed  to 
I  borrow  money.  Which  you  would  not  get. 

!  It  is  a  touching  proof  how  not  many  years  may  sever  old 
and  fast  friends,  which  you  may  find  in  Keble’s  Life :  in  the 
record  how  Newman  and  he  met  at  Kcble's  door,  and 
neither  recognized  the  other.  Newman  tells  us  he  did  not 
know  Keble,  and  Keble  asked  Newman  who  he  was :  which 
question  he  answered  by  presenting  his  card.  I  think  it 
was  not  ten  years  since  they  last  had  met.  It  is  very  sad 
and  strange. 

There  are  many  more  things  one  would  wish  to  say : 
but  in  treating  such  a  subject  there  is  a  temptation  to  go 
too  much  to  personal  experience.  And  that  must  not  be. 
So  let  me  tear  up  some  notes  I  had  made,  of  other  things 
to  be  said,  and  behold  them  consume  away  in  this  little 
fire.  Let  it  be  said,  summing  up  matters,  that  looking  at 
even  a  hale,  well-pre.-erved,  gray-headed  old  individual, 
the  thing  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  him  just  at  present  is, 
how  time  and  change  have  gradually  alienate<l  him  from 
ohl  things  and  old  associates  :  self-concentred  him ;  left  a 
great  chasm  all  around  him ;  isolated  him :  left  no  one 
really  near  him  :  left  him  alone.  If  his  wife  is  dead,  or  if 
he  were  never  married,  he  is  lonely  as  though  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  Atlantic.  His  professional  friends  and  his 
club  friends  may  like  him  well  enough :  but  who  is  fool 
enough  to  fancy  that  club  friends  and  professional  friends 
will  care  much  when  he  dies?  There  is  in  truth  a  golf 
bc'tween  you  and  such.  His  children  are  remote,  even 
though  dwelling  in  the  same  house.  His  own  youth,  and 
early  manhood,  and  the  main  toils  and  interests  of  his  life, 

I  have  receded  into  dim  distance,  and  look  spectral  there. 
Life  tends  to  converge  upon  himself,  and  his  own  physical 
comforts ;  and  it  is  very  wretched  to  come  to  that. 
Wherefore,  my  friends,  let  us  keep  close  together !  It  is  a 
blessing  to  have  some  one  so  near  you,  that  you  may  tell 
(sure  of  attentive  sympathy)  all  you  do,  all  you  wish  and 
fear,  all  you  think,  in  so  far  as  words  suffice  to  tell  that. 
And  from  such  a  one  you  will  hear  the  same.  It  is  not 
selfishness  or  egotism  that  prompts  such  confidence ;  it  is 
the  desire  to  counter-work  that  increasing  alicn.ation, 
which  in  the  latter  years  tends  to  estrange  us  from  othera, 
to  throw  us  in  upon  ourselves,  to  make  us  quite  alone. 
Keep  as  near  as  you  will,  there  is  still  an  inevitable  space 
between :  a  certain  distance  between  you  and  your  best 
friends  in  this  world. 


ANATOLIAN  SPECTRE-STORIES. 

BY  W.  O.  PALGRAVE. 

Apart  from  any  consideration  as  to  their  intrinsic  or 
objective  significance,  the  spectral  tales  which  constitute 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  “  folk-lore  ”  of  every  coun¬ 
try  have  a  very  real  subjective  interest  —  that  is,  by  the 
insight  they  afford  into  the  national  character  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  narrators  and  believers.  From  this  point  of 
view,  stories,  which  at  first  sight  appear  no  more  than  the 
useless  and  fragmentary  caprices  of  idle  superstition,  prove 
—  I  use  the  term  apologetically  —  skeleton  keys  where¬ 
with  at  times  we  may  unlock  much  that  refuses  to  open  to 
the  regular  instruments  of  evidential  investigation,  and 
gain  access  to  treasures  else  not  only  hidden  but  unattainable 
Or,  as  stars,  veiled  from  view  by  the  nearer  splendor  of 
the  day,  come  out  distinct  by  night,  so  that  the  same  dark¬ 
ness  which  conceals  from  us  whatever  is  close  at  hand, 
extends  our  range  of  vision  to  that  which  was  before  1^ 
to  it  in  the  distance;  so  far-off  affinities  of  race,  the 
buried  substratum  of  real  national  character,  traces  of  pre- 
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Ustoric  events,  and  much  else  that  the  fuller  light  of  recent 
times  eft'aces  from  the  palimpsest  of  history,  become  ap¬ 
parent  to  sight  in  the  shadow  of  the  night-side  of  human 
nature.  And  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  these  fanci¬ 
ful  tales  have  their  worth,  as  showing  the  like  workings  of 
men’s  minds  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions. 

However,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  entanglement  in  a  very 
profitless  discussion,  I  may  as  well  from  tlie  outset  remark 
that,  in  thus  considering  spectral  stories  from  their  human 
or  subjective  side,  I  have  no  intention  of  impugning,  any 
more  than  of  asserting,  their  objective  or  prmter-human 
character:  I  simply  prescind  from  it.  For,  in  fact,  the 
correspondence,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  identity 
of  external  and  of  mental  phenomena,  the  impossibility  of 
separating,  except  in  abstract  classification,  between  the 
“ego  ”  that  perceives  and  the  “  non-ego  ”  that  is  perceived, 
are  not  less  certain  axioms  of  philosophical  truth  than  the 
nnity  and  permanence  of  force,  the  convertibility  of  so- 
called  mind  and  matter,  and  the  ultimate  identity  of  the 
phenomenal  and  complex,  of  which  they  are  the  necessary 
corollaries.  But,  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  subject 
before  us,  the  external  or  “  non-ego  ”  side  may  be  safely 
left  out  of  question,  since  its  isolated  and  capricious  phe¬ 
nomena  supply  no  clue  to  useful  research.  “  A  good  Mus¬ 
lim  will  not  occupy  himself  with  that  which  does  not  con¬ 
cern  him,”  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  Mahomet  one 
day,  in  answer  to  an  impertinent  and  meddlesome  ques- 
uoner;  and  a  sound  mind,  whether  Muslim  or  other,  will 
decline  to  waste  time  and  trouble  on  a  subject  of  mere  cu¬ 
riosity,  unlikely  to  be  gratified,  and,  were  it  even  gratified, 
utterly  sterile. 

Kestricting  ourselves  accordingly  to  the  purely  subjec¬ 
tive  import ot  these  uncanny  stories,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  wide  e.xtent  of  their  geographical  area,  aud  how  not 
unfrequently  phantasms  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  and 
undesirable  property  of  some  particular  country  or  race, 
show  their  unwelcome  forms  in  other  and  far-distant 
regions,  and  among  races  of  no  apparent  community,  how¬ 
ever  remote,  of  origin.  I  have  myself  had  a  story,  first 
told  me  by  a  Norfolk  fireside,  repeated  to  me  under  a 
Hindoo  thatch  in  Guzerat ;  and  have  found  the  native  of 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  subject  to  the  same  ghostly 
terrors  as  the  fisherman  of  the  Sottish  coast.  But  the 
strangest  coincidence  is  that  when  tlie  specific  and  distinc¬ 
tive  form  assumed  by  the  superstition  is  one  independent, 
w  far  as  can  be  discerned,  at  least,  not  only  of  popular 
creed,  education,  tradition,  or  custom,  but  even  of  the 
circumstantial  surroundings  and  adjuncts  which  might  else 
with  tolerable  probability  bo  assigned  as  explanatory  of 
the  peculiar  idea  or  phantom.  And  it  is  exactly  to  this 
clam  that  some  of  the  spectre-tales  current  in  this  Pontic 
r^ion  —  the  same  which  supplied  Ovid  with  his  “  Tristia,” 
Chrysostom  with  a  tomb,  Offenbach  with  an  opera-title, 
and  myself  with  a  consulate  —  belong. 

Asia  Minor,  with  its  wild  variety  of  scenery,  its  many 
historical  memories,  its  vigorous  and  semi-civilized,  or, 
rather,  more  than  semi-barbarous  races,  each  of  which  de¬ 
velops  itself  much  after  its  own  fashion  under  the  decrepit 
effete  Osmanlee,  has,  it  might  easily  be  antici¬ 
pated,  an  unusually  large  share  in  these  equivocal  treas- 
of  Imagination,  some  of  them  resembling,  even  to 
their  supplementary  details,  those  existing  elsewhere, 
some  more  distinctive  in  their  local  coloring  and  shape, 
.k  o  Ireland,  the  haunted  house  of  England, 

the  Scandinavian  fetch,  the  Arab  ghoul,  the  Teutonic 
witck  the  Celtic  sorcerer,  even  the  universal  “  revenant,” 
Wi  u  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  commonplace  ghost, 
uve  each  and  all  their  counterpart,  sometimes  their 
wentity,  in  what  was  once  the  Empire  of  Trebizond.  How 
■och  of  them  is  exotic,  how  much  indigenous,  would  not 

ways  be  easy  to  decide.  But  a  couple  of  specimens,  se- 
out  of  the  countless  wonder-tales  of  the  land,  may 
*  conjecture  or  amusement. 

,  J  should  think,  all  of  us  listened,  with  awe, 

pwaaps,  iQ  our  childhood,  and  certainly  with  a  very  oppo- 
whna  in  i^ter  years,  to  legendary  stories  of  the 

•puiis  of  the  mine,”  the  “  little  folk,”  “  cobolds,” 


“  mountain  dwarfs,”  and  whatever  other  descriptive  name 
they  may  rejoice  in,  who,  in  Germany  especially,  were  or 
still  are  said  to  frequent  mines  and  mining  districts,  and 
to  keep  watch,  occasionally  with  beneficent,  more  often 
with  malicious  purpose,  over  the  treasures  of  hidden  metal. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  jealously  these  little  men  ” 
guard  the  veins  of  precious  ore  ;  what  cunning  devices 
they  employ  to  baffle  human  research ;  how,  if  surprised 
by  some  unforeseen  accident  or  superior  skill,  they  go  about 
to  ransom  their  secret  by  presenting  the  intruder  with  a 
piece  —  or,  perhaps,  the  more  orthodo.x  number  of  three 
pieces  —  of  what  seems  at  first  mere  rubbish,  lighted  char¬ 
coal  it  may  be,  or  refuse  slag,  but  which,  if  not  over- 
hastily  cast  away,  discovers  itself  by  the  morning  light  to 
be  pure  silver  or  red  gold  ?  Though,  indeed,  in  all  the 
tales  1  can  call  to  mind,  the  gift  proves  always  of  evil  omen, 
and  one  way  or  other  brings  misfortune  on  the  receiver  — 
phantasms  of  which  the  Harz  Mountains  are,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  headquarters,  although  not  unknown  to  German 
miners  elsewhere ;  in  Saxony,  for  instance.  Certainly, 
these  mountain-dwarfs  bear  a  preeminently  Teutonic 
stamp  ;  in  Europe  itself  the  Cluricane,  and  the  Celtic 
“good-folk”  in  general,  arc  of  a  difl'erent  type  ;  while  in 
the  Asiatic  lands  tenanted  by  the  “  Semitic  ”  races  the 
entire  genus  is  unknown  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  scarcity  of 
mines  in  that  part  of  the  East  may  sufficiently  account  for 
the  absence  of  their  guardian  sprites,  hlven  in  India, 
where  mines  are  of  ancient  date,  and  phantom-tales  of 
almost  every  description  luxuriant  enough,  I  never  heard 
or  read  of  this  particular  kind. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  considerable  surprise,  that 
here,  on  tlie  Pontic  corner  of  the  Euxine  coast,  in  this 
most  un-European  and  un-Teutonic  angle  of  Goil’s  earth, 
and  among  a  population  of  mixed  origin  certainly,  but  in 
which  Turanian  blood  and  institutions  have  long  predomi¬ 
nated,  I  lately  came — in  hearsay,  of  course  —  on  the 
identical  diminutive  objects  of  my  childhood’s  wonder¬ 
ment,  and  found  them,  moreover,  in  full  possession  of  the 
popular  belief.  But  I  must,  if  the  impatience  of  my 
readers  will  permit,  preface  my  tale  with  enough  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  description  to  render  it  intelligible  to  those 
—  the  greater  number  —  for  whom  Trebizond  and  Pontus 
arc  mere  unsuggestive  names. 

About  fifty  miles  inland  hence,  south  of  Trebizond, 
among  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  which  knit  the  backbone 
of  Anatolia,  and  divide  those  CTeat  tributaries  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  from  the  many 
but  less  celebrated  waters  that  flow  into  the  Black  Sea 
pool,  is  situated  the  small  town  of  “  Silverborough,”  such 
being  the  literal  translation  of  its  Turkish  name,  Gumesh- 
khaneh.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  extensive  metallif¬ 
erous  district,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead ;  the  last  being  the 
most  abundant,  as  the  first  the  most  precious  of  its  ores. 
The  town  itself  is  perched  high  up  on  a  precipitous  moun¬ 
tain  side  of  shaly  rock,  some  5,000  feet  above  the  sea ; 
and  immediately  overheard  frowns  a  black  cliff,  pierced 
by  a  large  cavernous  entrance,  which  once  led  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shaft  of  the  silver  mines  whence  the  place  has  its 
name.  These  mines  are  said  to  have  been  worked  in  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  of  the  Roman  colonists, 
of  the  Pontic  kings,  it  may  be ;  but  of  these  last  every 
memory  has  long  since  perished  from  the  birth-land  of 
Mithridates.  Certainly  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  they  yielded  a  very  respectable  income  to 
their  possessors,  the  Begs,  or  hereditary  land-owners  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  extracted  the  ore,  and  smelted  it 
on  the  spot,  after  the  rough,  but  not  wholly  unskilled, 
fashion  of  the  country  workmen. 

But  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Sultan 
Mahmoud  the  Second  ascended  the  throne  of  Stamboul, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Begs  of  Gumesh-khaneh 
had  to  descend  from  theirs  —  when  the  Turkish  autocrat 
inaugurated  those  measures  which  time-serving  and  short¬ 
sighted  flattery  called  the  reform,  but  which  were,  in  the 
instinctively  sounder  judgment  of  the  East  itself,  the  first 
and  fatal  steps  to  the  final  decadence  and  disintegration  of 
the  empire  by  the  resumption  of  the  old  military  and  semi- 
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feudal  land  tenures,  and  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary 
privileges,  whether  enjoyed  by  A^has,  Be{;s,  or  Pashas, 
except  his  own.  Then,  —  was  it  chance?  was  it  design  ? 
it  is  hard  to  find  out  the  truth  in  a  matter  like  this  —  but 
scarcely  had  the  recently-appointed  officials  of  the  new 
government  system  taken  the  mines  of  Gumesh-khaneh 
into  their  hands,  than  a  flood  of  water,  poured  forth  from 
a  subterraneous  spring  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
itself,  burst  into  the  central  shaft,  and,  spreading,  filled 
every  ebamber  and  gallery.  The  mischief  was,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  destitute  alike  of  capital  and  of  engineering  means 
sufficient  to  clear  the  submerged  excavations,  irreparable  ; 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  the  mine  has  remained 
Uiiworked  and  unproductive.  But  the  cavernous  entry  is 
still  half  open,  and  the  neglected  heaps  of  slag,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  rich  silver  ore  piled  up  near  its  mouth, 
bear  witness  to  the  copiousness  of  the  mineral  veins  within. 
Some  time  ago  I  visited  the  spot,  and  remarked  with  a 
little  surprise  that  the  townsfolk,  who  in  these  districts 
are  usually  eager  enough  to  perform  duty  as  guides  to  a 
European  ex|)iurer,  in  the  vague  hope  that  his  superior 
knowledge  may  discover  “  something  to  their  advantage,” 
manifested  on  this  occasion  an  unwillingness  to  accompany 
which  I  could  not  at  the  time  account  for  :  it  was  not  till 
several  months  later  that  I  learnt  the  reason. 

A  thousand  feet  below  the  crag,  in  the  deep  valley 
where  the  rapid  Charshoot  Biver  rushes  by  on  its  way  to 
the  Black  Sea,  there  lies  on  cither  side  of  the  stream  a 
lovely  expanse  of  garden  and  orchard,  the  bright  green 
foliage  contriisting  with  the  black  and  splintered  rocks 
around.  These  orchards,  now  that  the  mines  are  no  longer 
worked,  are  the  principal  occupation  and  resource  of  the 
town  of  (lumesh-khaneh,  and  are  celebrated  throughout 
the  land  for  the  excellence  of  their  produce,  pears  e>pe- 
cially ;  but  the  prolonged  cold  of  winter  —  for  snow  lies 
here  on  the  ground  three  months  at  a  stretch  —  docs  not 
allow  the  more  delicate  fruits  of  Smyrna  and  the  South. 

Along  the  margin  of  this  orchard  strip,  between  it  and 
the  steep  ascent  leading  up  to  the  town  itself  and  the 
deserted  mines,  passes  the  high-road  of  Krzroum  and 
Trebizond,  —  a  road  no  longer,  it  is  true,  thronged  by  the 
Persian  caravans,  which  it  almost  monojiolizcd  before 
Russia  had  flung  open  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus,  that 
secular  barrier  between  East  and  West,  but  still  a  busy 
highway  by  day,  and  even,  in  the  warmer  season  of  the 
ear,  by  night ;  and  not  much  better  adapted  to  be  the 
aunt  of  solitude-loving  spectres,  than  would  be,  say,  the 
road  of  Hammersmith  or  of  Putney. 

It  was  precisely  here,  however,  that  the  mountain  dwarfs, 
or  little  men  of  the  mine,  took  a  fancy  to  show  themselves 
after  the  fashion  which  I  will  now  relate,  as  one  summer 
afternoon  1  heard  the  tale  from  a  person  who  had  been,  or 
certainly  professed  to  have  been,  an  eyewitness  of  the 
event;}  a  quiet,  prosaic,  sallow-faced,  shop-keeping  Mo¬ 
hammedan  of  Trebizond,  with  no  “  speculation  in  his  orbs  ” 
beyond  that  of  retail  buyin<;  and  selling  ;  his  parentage  of 
that  mongrel  breed  here  called  Turk  or  Osnianlec,  and  in 
which  the  aboriginal  Tiberene  stock  seems  to  have  been 
crossed  with  Byzantine,  Turkoman,  and  Turkish  blood  in 
about  equal  proportions.  I  was  seated  with  him,  Eastern 
manner,  in  his  shop,  talking,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of  “  every¬ 
thing  and  nothing,”  when,  the  conversation  happening  to 
turn  on  mines  and  metals,  he  volunteered  the  following 
story,  which  I  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  bis 
own  words. 

“In  the  summer  of  the  year  before  last,”  said  he.  “I 
went  to  Gumesh-khaneh  on  business,  and  remained  there  a 
few  days.  The  heat  was  excessive ;  so  when  I  set  out  to 
return,  I  waited  till  near  sunset,  intending  to  go  no  further 
that  evening  than  a  village  some  two  hours’  distant  on  the 
high-road,  anil  there  to  pass  the  night.  A  Greek  friend  of 
mine  from  the  town  ”  (I  should  here  remark  tliat  the 
name  “  Greek  ”  has  in  this  neighborhood  nothing  synony¬ 
mous  with  “  Hellene,”  but  simply  means  one  belong  to  the 
Greek  or  “orthodox  ”  form  of  Christianity  :  this  class  com¬ 
prises  about  a  third  of  the  natives  in  the  Gumesh-khaneh 
mountains,  those  probably  in  whom  the  later  Byzantine 
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element  predominates)  “joined  me  as  I  was  leaving  the 
place;  he  was  going  in  the  same  direction  as  myself  h 
was  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  night  soon  overtook  us, 
but  the  moon  was  up  and  bright,  so  that  the  road  lay 
before  us  as  clear  as  by  day.'  We  left  the  last  straggling 
houses  behind  us,  but  the  gardens,  as  you  know,  continue 
for  a  good  way  further  alongside  the  highway  :  everythin® 
was  silent  and  still,  not  a  living  creature  in  sight.  ” 

“  Suddenly  from  under  the  black  shadow  of  an  orchard 
close  on  our  right  hand,  a  number  of  figures  issued  forth, 
and  placed  themselves  full  in  our  path.  They  resembled 
human  beings  in  everything  except  size;  for  their  height, 
which  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  of  all,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  foot  and  a  half  at  most.  But,  this  peculiarity  apart, 
they  were  perfectly  well  formed,  and  all  dressed  alike,  in  a 
sort  of  dark  green  elotli,  richly  ornamented  with  silver; 
every  one  of  them  wore,  too,  a  silver-mounted  dagger  at 
his  girdle.  One  after  another,  in  long  procession,  they 
emerged  from  the  low  ground  and  thick-planted  trees  by 
the  roadside,  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  white  moon¬ 
light  across  the  way :  then  coming  forward  they  made  a 
circle  round  us,  and  bade  us  by  signs  leave  the  road  and 
come  along  with  them.  I  looked  towards  the  Creek,  my 
companion,  and  he  to  me  ;  but  surprise  or  something  else 
had  taken  from  us  all  power  of  speech,  and  we  obeyed  in 
silence.  The  little  figures,  which  seemed  all  to  act  in  con¬ 
cert,  without  any  particular  leader,  now  led  us  off  the 
highway,  and  conducted  us  by  a  side-path  winding  among 
the  orchards  lower  down,  but  without  our  coming  near  the 
river ;  though  in  what  direction  I  could  not  make  out 
But  as  we  went  on  threading  our  way  between  the  trees, 
my  courage  began  to  return,  so  I  whispered  to  my  human 
friend,  and  asked  him  what  these  strange  little  creatures 
might  be,  and  whether  we  had  not  best  get  awtiy  from 
them. 

“  In  a  hurried  voice  he  answered  that  he  knew  them  well 
for  what  they  were,  the  spirits  of  the  mine  :  that  if  we  did 
not  resist  them  they  would  do  us  no  harm,  but  that  any 
attempt  at  escape  would  be  unwise  and  dangerous. 

“  So  we  continued  walking  on  and  on  in  silence,  like  cap 
tives  to  the  curious  band,  till  we  found  our.scivcs  in  a  half- 
open  space,  almost  clear  of  trees,  and  brightly  lighted  up 
by  the  moon  overhead  :  around  were  thick-planted  gar 
dens  and  deep  shadow.  Here  the  dwarfs  made  signs  to 
us  —  they  seemed  chary  of  words  —  to  stop  and  sit  down; 
we  did  so,  taking  our  places  among  the  dry  Ic.aves  on  the 
grass,  while  the  queer  little  figures,  witli  their  dark  dresses 
and  high- peaked  silver-edged  hoods,  posted  themselves  on 
every  side,  some  sitting,  some  standing  as  if  on  guard. 

“My  companion  was  the  first  to  break  the  tilcnce, by 
asking  them  why  they  had  detained  us,  and  what  they 
wanted  of  us  V  Tliey  answered,  but  in  a  hollow,  distant- 
sounding  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  no  one  amongst 
them  in  particular,  and  to  be  more  like  an  echo  than 
spoken  words,  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  travelling  the 
road  at  that  hour,  and  having  once  captured  us  they  did 
not  intend  letting  us  go.  The  moon  was  at  the  full;  but 
new  her  light  faded,  though  there  was  no  cloud  in  the  sky, 
as  thnugh  from  an  eclipse ;  and  ii/  the  gloom  the  forms 
around  us  appeared  to  increase  in  number  and  in  size,  with 
threatening  looks  and  gestures.  1  was  terrified,  and  lien- 
tated  whether  to  remain  or  fly,  but  my  companion  whis¬ 
pered  to  me,  ‘  Keep  quiet,  and  never  mind  them ;  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  remain  still  as  we  are  ;  they  must  let  us  go 
before  the  morning.’ 

“  The  moonlight  returned,  bright  as  before.  But  the 
night  seemed  endless  to  us  as  we  sat  watching  there :  .‘igures 
came  and  figures  went,  all  dwarfs,  and  all  exactly  like 
one  to  the  other,  till  the  whole  grove  and  place  seemed  alivs 
with  them.  Their  numbers,  too,  went  on  growin"  till  they 
were  a  multitude  past  counting,  and  one  could  no  longer  s« 
through  them,  so  dense  was  the  crowd.  Then  they  brought 
out  musical  instruments,  drums,  fifes,  and  bagpifH’s,  and, 
joining  in  a  circle  round  us,  began  to  caper  and  danc^ 
every  now  and  then  inviting  or  urging  us  by  signs  to  jou 
in  with  them;  but  we  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  them,  wd 
remained  seated  without  moving  or  speidcing.  Then  then 
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dance  grew  madder,  and  their  invitations  to  us  more  ur¬ 
gent,  with  threatening  signs  if  we  did  not  comply ;  they 
even  made  as  though  they  would  lay  hands  on  us  and  com¬ 
pel  us  by  Ibrce,  but  they  always  stopped  short  when  near 
^  and  we  continued  where  we  were,  and  made  them  no 
answer.  But  the  moon  was  fast  sinking,  the  light  around 
grew  dusky  red,  and  the  air  blew  chill ;  and  now  the  crowd 
of  little  figures  began  to  decrease,  and  thinned  ott'  rapidly, 
thou''h  how  or  whither  they  went  I  could  not  see ;  they 
teemed  rather  to  melt  away,  and  became  fewer  and  fewer,  till 
after  a  short  time,  only  two  remained,  one  of  them,  as  I  now 
observed  for  the  first  time,  with  something  like  a  plume  in 
his  head  dress,  and  another  without.  These  two  came  up 
to  us,  and  by  gestures  commanded  us  to  rise  and  follow 
(]igQ,  —  they  would  put  us  on  our  road  again. 

u  v’erv  glad  was  I  to  get  up :  the  dwarfs  led  the  way, 
and  we  followed.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  for  the  moon 
hail  disappeared  behind  the  mountains,  and  the  dawn  had 
not  yet  broken  ;  our  path  too  was  closely  overshadowed  by 
the  orchard-trees ;  there  was  barely  light  enough  for  us 
to  pick  our  way.  As  we  went,  one  of  the  phantoms,  he 
with  the  plume,  came  up  to  my  side  :  but  his  height  was 
now  eipial  to  my  own,  or  more.  lie  put  into  my  hand 
three  good-sized  jHibbles,  and  said,  ‘  Take  care  of  these, 

I  give  them  you  as  a  remembrance ;  ’  and  adding,  ‘  you 
can  now  go  straight  on,  the  high-road  is  before  you,’  sud¬ 
denly  disappeared.  The  other  had  vanished  al.so;  there 
was  no  one  on  the  path  but  my  companion  and  myself,  and 
we  walked  on  in  silence  through  the  orchards.  The  stones 
in  my  hand  felt  heavy ;  and  not  caring  to  carry  them,  I 
chucked  away  first  one,  then  a  second ;  when  my  friend, 
hearing  the  noise,  turned  round  and  stopped  me,  saying, 

'  Do  not  throw  them  away,  they  are  most  likely  of  value.’ 
However,  two  were  already  gone,  but  I  kept  the  third, 
though  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  makeout  what  it  was. 

A  few  minutes  after,  we  got  fairly  out  of  the  gardens  and 
on  to  the  high-road,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  where  we  had  lefh  it. 

“  Puzzled  and  tired  out  we  sat  down  by  the  wayside  and 
waited  for  the  daylight.  It  was  not  long  in  coming  ;  I  then 
looked  at  the  stone  in  my  hand  and  found  that  it  had  the 
appearance  of  silver,  as  indeed  it  was.  We  went  back  into 
the  gardens,  trying  to  retrace  our  steps  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  hunted  about  for  the  other  two  lumps,  but  could 
not  6nd  them  anywhere.  The  Greek,  my  companion,  was 
by  trade  a  silversmith,  so  I  gave  him  the  remaining  piece 
of  metal  for  his  use ;  its  weight  was  about  one  hundred 
dirhems,  or  three  fourths  of  an  English  pound  avoirdupois  ; 
it  was  pure  silver.” 

Such  was  his  story.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
whole  affair.  He  replied  that  there  could  be  no  <loubt  of 
the  dwarfs  l)eing  the  spirits  of  the  mine,  for  they  had  often 
been  seen  by  others,  and  always  much  in  the  same  way  ; 
though  he  had  never  heard  of  their  doing  any  serious  harm 
to  anybody.  But  why  they  had  intcrfcreil  with  him  in 
particular,  who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Gumcsh-khanch  mines,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  fancied  it 
might  have  all  taken  place  on  account  of  his  Greek  friend, 
who,  as  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  workman  in  silver  too, 
might  have  had  some  designs  of  utilizing  the  old  excava¬ 
tions,  some  plan  for  draining  the  submerged  shaft;  who 
could  tell?  As  for  himself  he  had  evidently  never  in- 
dnlpcd  in  any  theorizings  about  the  affair ;  it  was  for  him 
a  plain  fact,  like  any  other  that  might  have  happened  ;  it 
did  not  even  seem  to  have  much  aroused  his  curiosity  ;  a 
queer  apathy  which  I  have  often  observed  among  unedu¬ 
cated  people,  and  much  resembling,  I  should  think,  the  way 
in  which  the  even  less  developed  minds  of  animals  receive 
the  impressions  of  what  is  around  them,  but  not  in  their 
line. 

I  asked  him  also  what  had  become  of  his  friend  of  that 
night ;  and  whether  he  were  still  at  Gumesh-khnneh.  He 
answered,  “  No ;  that  after  the  adventure,  and  having  ap¬ 
propriated  and  made  use  of  the  silver,  everything  went 
wrong  with  him  ;  his  children  sickened,  and  two  died,  his 
W'c  fell  out  of  repair,  his  business  did  not  prosper,  and 
that  before  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  he  emigrated  with 


others  to  the  Russian  territory  in  the  Caucasus,  whence  he 
had  not  returned.” 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  close,  point  for  point,  is 
the  family  resemblance  in  this  story  between  the  mountain- 
folk  or  subterraneous  dwarf  of  the  Asiatic  neighborhood  of 
Trebizond  and  their  kindred  in  the  Thiiringian  Harzberg. 
The  superstition  does  not  look  like  a  Turkish  one;  nor,  I 
believe,  does  it  exist  in  Georgia  across  the  frontier ;  it  has 
no  place  in  Arab  or  Mohammedan  legends  either  as  such. 
The  very  slight  and  occasional  intercourse  between  the  na¬ 
tives  of  this  country  and  Germans  in  particular,  whether 
of  the  working  class  or  otherwise,  does  not  seem  ground 
enough  to  warrant  the  theory  that  a  belief  of  this  kind 
could  have  been  imported  by  European  visitors ;  who  be¬ 
sides  would  have  other  occupations  than  that  of  adding  one 
fancy  more  to  the  large  stock  in  hand  already  existing 
among  the  people.  When  we  are  shown  at  Jerusalem  the 
window  out  of  which  Mary  Magdalene  looked  to  sec  the 
Saviour  go  by  to  Calvary,  or  when  in  Egypt  the  sycamore- 
tree  is  pointed  out  to  us  under  which  the  Virgin  and  Child 
rested  when  fleeing  from  Bethlehem  to  Cairo,  we  have  but 
to  look  round,  and  the  explanation  is  ready  in  the  neigh- 
Iwring  Franciscan  convent  or  Propaganda  [iriest.  But  the 
goblins  of  the  mines  have  in  their  service,  so  far  as  1  am 
aware,  no  missionary  apostles,  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,  that  it  would  be  no  one’s  interest  to  undertake  the 
task.  Nor.  again,  do  the  special  landscape  features  of  bare 
rocks  and  leafy  gardens,  even  on  a  shiny  night  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  of  the  year,  announce  any  intrinsic  or  even 
plausible  connection  with  this  peculiar  vagary  of  the  hu¬ 
man  imagination.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  notion 
is  simply  an  inherited  one,  either  from  the  aboriginal  Tibe- 
renes  and  Chalybes  of  the  coast,  or  from  their  Byznntinij 
colonizers  ;  most  probably,  1  should  think  —  though  I  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  anything  definite  or  corroborative  of  my 
conjecture  —  from  the  latter.  Mr.  Tylor,  perhaps,  of  all 
men  living,  might  best  be  able  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the 
question. 

There  are,  however,  phantoms  of  another  cast,  common, 

I  believe,  though  with  some  differences  of  local  shaping  and 
coloring,  to  all  countries,  and  by  no  means  unfrequent  in 
these,  which  may  more  readily  be  accounted  for,  whether 
by  transmitted  belief,  or  even  by  the  simpler  hypothesis  of 
excited  imagination,  suggestive  surroundings,  and  the  like. 

I  allude  to  the  popular  notion  according  to  which,  in  some 
evil  hour  or  uncanny  spot,  the  semblance  of  a  well  known 
form  or  voice  is  assumed  by  a  malicious  spirit  that  seeks  by 
this  disguise  to  lure  its  intended  victim  into  deadly  terror 
or  bodily  hurt.  From  the  legendary  Scottish  Border, 
where  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  entices  Father  Philip 
down  the  stream  into  the  dangerous  weir-pool,  to  the  lone 
southern  ilesert  where  the  Arabian  ghoul  by  not  dissimilar 
artifices  leads  the  wayfarer  astray  to  his  death  amid  the 
pathless  sands ;  sometimes  half  in  malice,  but  more  in 
sport,  as  a  Robin  Goodfellow  or  Puck ;  sometimes  in 
fiendish  earnest,  as  the  ghastly  Poludniza  of  the  Russian 
harvest  fields,  or  the  hollow  half-man  of  the  Brazilian 
forests ;  however  various  the  moilificatioiis,  the  idea  is 
everywhere  essentially  the  same.  Generally,  too,  it  is  to 
be  found  —  and  this  may  render  the  explanation  easier  to 
those  who  are  careful  to  answer  in  such  a  matter —  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  other  equally  wide-spread  superstition, 
which  associates  special  spiritual  power  and  manifestation 
with  special  spots ;  and  not  unfrequenlly  even  with  special 
times  and  seasons  of  the  common  year. 

For  fancies  of  this  kind,  few  apter  places  could  be  found 
than  Trebizond.  An  old  half-ruined  city,  a  wide  extent  of 
crumbling  walls  and  desolate  towers,  a  confused  relic-heap 
of  successive  histories  and  creeds.  Pontine,  Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  and  Turk;  within,  accumulated  memories  of 
violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed  ;  without,  wild  surroundings 
of  dark  mountain  glen,  trackless  forest.,  and  melancholy 
sea,  —  for  melancholy  the  leaden  mist-covered  Black  Sea 
is,  even  more  than  the  Irish  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  were  he  here,  would  allow  —  it  is  but 
natural  if  the  semi-barbarous  and  totally  uneducated  in¬ 
habitants  of  such  a  site  should  have  their  share  of  belief  in 
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the  phantom  “  mocker,”  and  should  surround  him  with  that 
atmosphere  of  mingled  gloom  and  degradation  which  espe¬ 
cially  characterizes  the  memorials  of  the  ignoble  Comne- 
nian  dynasty,  which  more  than  any  other  has  impressed  its 
mark  on  town  and  people.  And  so  in  fact  it  is ;  and  I 
mif'ht  easily  compose  a  volume  —  and  a  very  useless  one 
it  would  be  —  of  the  spectral  tales  of  my  own  n^xt-door 
neighbors.  One  such  may,  however,  suffice ;  I  have 
selected  it  out  of  the  heap,  partly  because  it  is  more  than 
usually  illustrative  both  of  the  localities  themselves,  and 
of  the  customs  hereabouts  prevalent ;  partly  on  account  of 
its  curious  distinctness  of  detail,  and  the  tacts  connected 
with  it. 

The  parallelogram  of  precipitous  rock,  whence  Trebizond 
derives  its  name,  is  separated  on  its  western  side  from  the 
continuity  of  the  coast  by  a  deep  valley,  or  rather  ravine, 
called  Xenos.  On  its  eastern  margin  rise  the  lofty,  though 
half-ruined  walls  of  the  old  fortress,  the  work  of  the 
Comnenian  Emperors  ;  while  its  western  brink  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  gigantic  cypress-trees  of  a  large  Turkish 
burial-ground,  where,  amid  countless  tombs  of  every  date, 
reposes  under  a  separate  cupola  the  ambitious  mother  of 
Sultan  Seleem,  conqueror  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Just  with¬ 
out  the  cemetery  enclosure,  between  it  and  the  Xenos 
ravine,  stands  a  small  “  hammam,”  or  warm  bath,  of  the 
description  so  common  in  the  East  for  the  use  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  town-quarter.  The  suburb,  further  on,  exchanges  its 
name  of  Xenos  for  that  of  Pharos  ;  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  some  old  lighthouse  which  may  once  have  stood  on  the 
rocky  spur  of  clilf  here  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  shelter¬ 
ing  "the  shallow  harbor  of  Hadrian,  now  disused ;  but  of 
such  a  building  no  vestige  now  remains  except  the  name. 
But  immediately  behind  the  bath  rises  a  confused  mass  of 
shattered  walls  and  towers,  the  relics  of  a  Byzantine  out¬ 
work  that  formerly  guarded  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bridge  by  which  access  is  given  across  the  deep  ravine  to 
the  castle  of  Trebizond  ;  and  all  along  up  the  rapid  slope 
and  down  the  rocky  beach,  a  wilderness  of  quaint  houses 
and  huts,  mostly  dilapidated,  scattered  irregularly  amidst 
unpruned  orchard-gardens  and  tall  plane-trees,  with  nar¬ 
row  winding  paths  here  and  there  between  high  stone 
walls,  neglected  fountains,  fallen  tombstones,  among  rank 
hemlock,°gras8,  and  brier ;  such  is  this  very  picturesejue, 
but  not  very  lively  or  enlivening  suburb. 

Every  nook  of  it  is  haunted,  say  the  inhabitants,  and  if 
their  accounts  be  worthy  of  the  least  credit,  the  statistics 
of  the  disembodied  spirits  must  at  least  equal  those  of  the 
flesh-clad  ones;  but  the  goblin  resort  of  predilection  is,  all 
ao^rec,  the  “hammam,”  or  bath.  This  is  just  as  it  should 
be,  since  the  normal  condition  of  public  baths  in  the  East 
is  to  be  haunted ;  one,  for  instance,  by  a  black  cat  of 
prtetcr-fellne  proportions  —  my  groom  saw  it ;  another  by 
innumerable  long  snakes,  that  wriggle  up  and  down  the 
^alls  —  a  young  Government  clerk  is  my  authority  for 
these  ;  a  third  by  a  grim  and  shadowy  negro  —  the  police¬ 
man  who  told  me  of  it  had  nearly  been  irightened  out  of 
his  senses;  and  soon  to  the  end  of  the  goblin  list.  In 
plain  fact,  the  interior  of  an  Asiatic  bath,  especially  at 
niwht,  and  when  few  people  are  in  it,  is  eerie  enough. 
'Inere  is  the  large,  stone-flagged,  high-roofed  entrance  hall, 
surrounded  by  deep  recesses  and  wide  galleries ;  then  the 
vaulted  chamber  within,  dimly  lighted  from  above,  and 
opening  out  from  it  the  yet  gloomier  retiring-nooks  for 
seclud^  bathers ;  the  heavy,  steamy  air,  the  damp-mottled 
walls,  the  ceaseless  plash  of  the  large  drops  that  condense 
and  fall  from  the  vault  overhead  ;  everything  concurs  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  depression,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  iancies  consequent  on  such  a  state.  Then, 
too,  a  public  bath-house  is,  even  in  Mohammedan  ideas, 
somewhat  of  what  a  theatre  or  an  opera-house  may  be  to  a 
“  strict  ”  evangelical,  hardly  a  “  proper  ”  place ;  and  this 
notion,  which  is  unfortunately  too  often  justified  in  these 
regions  by  fact,  creates  a  half-anticipation  of  meeting  evil 
influences  there  —  a  dread  which  chance,  solitude,  or  any 
other  terrifying  cause,  may  readily  heighten  into  vision. 

How  many  goblins,  and  of  what  precise  sort,  have  been 
seen  in  the  Xenos  hammam,  I  do  not  know  —  the  census 


is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Turkey  —  but  in  the  Pharos  suburb 
adjoining,  not  ten  minutes’  distance  from  the  ill-famed 
bath,  there  yet  lives  a  man  of  respectable  family  and  con¬ 
dition,  married,  well-off  for  means,  and  under  forty  yean 
of  age  ;  but  smitten  with  premature  decrepitude,  halt-pal¬ 
sied  in  body,  and  from  time  to  time  wanderin''  also  in 
mind,  incapable  alike  of  business  and  enjoy  ment.  This 
wretched  condition  dates  from  a  night  in  the  bath-house  of 
Xenos  six  years  back,  under  the  circumstances  which  1 
will  now  relate  as  they  were  told  me  by  a  member  of  the 
sufferer’s  own  family ;  the  matter  was  one  of  general  noto¬ 
riety  in  the  town. 

It  was  in  the  Mohammedan  or  lunar  month  of  Sha’aban 
which  that  year  corresponded  pretty  nearly  with  our 
December,  and  which,  as  preceding  the  thirty  days’  yearly 
fast  of  Kamadhan,  is  in  some  measure  a  festive  time  for 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  a  sort  of  Carnival  before  their 
severe  Lent.  Osman  Kaleeb-Zadeh,  to  give  him  his  name 
iu  full,  had  sat  up  one  night  till  rather  late  in  one  of  the 
coflee-houses  —  here  the  ordinary  soeial  resorts  —  of  the 
quarter,  amusing  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
by'  playing  backgammon  with  a  friend  of  his  own  aire  and 
position,  and  chatting  on  the  ordinary  tojrics  of  the  time. 
When  the  coffee-house  had  to  be  elosed,  a  little  before  mid¬ 
night,  they  were  the  last  to  leave  it ;  and  before  partin', 
for  the  night,  they  agreed  to  meet  early  by  the  first  dawn 
at  the  public  bath  close  by,  and  afterwards  to  go  together 
into  town  upon  some  business  which  they  had  arranged  in 
common.  'They  then  separated. 

Osman  went  home  and  to  bed,  intending  to  be  up  before 
daybreak  and  join  his  friend  at  the  bath.  But  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  sleep  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  sharp 
knocking  at  the  door.  Getting  quickly  up  and  opening  it 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  beheld  standing  outside 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his  companion  of  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  'The  night  was  still, 
warm,  and  overcast  with  low,  misty  clouds,  as  nights  often 
are  here  during  the  winter  solstice,  cold  and  storm  rarely 
setting  in  before  mid-January,  “  What  has  brought  yon 
here  so  early  V  ”  he  asked.  “  It  is  not  yet  near  morn¬ 
ing.”  “  How  so  ?  ”  replied  the  other :  “  the  dawn  has 
already  broken,  only  ’tis  cloudy  and  dark.  If  we  do  not 
make  haste  we  shall  find  the  bath  crowded  with  people, 
and  have  ever  so  long  to  wait  for  our  turn.  Besides, 
the  sooner  the  better :  get  your  things  on  and  come." 
Hearing  all  this,  Osman  supposed  that  he  must  have  over¬ 
slept  himself,  and  was  really  behind  time."  So  he  slipped 
quietly  back  into  the  house,  dressed  himself,  and  came 
out.  His  friend  was  still  waiting  for  him,  lantern  in  hand 
at  the  door. 

No  one  else  was  up  and  stirring  as  they  passed  alon» 
the  narrow  lanes,  now  doubly  dark  with  overshadowing 
trees,  talking  familiarly  as  they  went,  till  they  came  out 
on  the  little  open  space  close  by  the  cofl'ee-house  where 
Osman  had  spent  the  evening,  where  stands  a  noble  plane- 
tree,  and  opposite,  beyond,  is  the  low,  dark  entrance  of  the 
bath  they  were  going  to.  But  on  one  side  the  view  open! 
out  across  the  Xenos  ravine  to  the  battlemented  walii  of 
the  castle  opposite  ;  and  beyond  these  again  rises  high  ii 
air  the  tall  stone  minaret  of  a  mosque,  once  a  Byzantine 
church,  and  now  the  principal  place  of  Mohammedan  wor¬ 
ship  within  the  limits  of  the  old  fortified  town. 

Here  they  stopped  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  a  moment 
after  the  close,  stifling  lanes.  It  was  murky  night.  Oeman 
looked  east,  but ;  there  was  no  hint  of  dawn  there :  only 
the  tapering  outline  of  the  minaret  was  traced  faintly 
white  against  the  blackness  of  the  sky.  “  How  far  off  it 
looks  in  the  dusk,  and  how  high  1  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Kot 
so  very  far  off,  nor  so  very  high  neither,”  said  the  other, 
in  a  strange  altered  voice,  that  made  his  companion  itart' 
“Suppose  we  just  light  it  up — shall  IV”  And  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  which 
suddenly  lengthened  right  across  the  valley  before  them, 
the  city  walls,  and  the  houses  beyond,  till  it  reached  the 
minareL  and  bung  the  lantern  on  the  pointed  sumait- 
where  it  remained  suspended,  glittering  like  a  star  in  the 
gloom. 
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Terrified  at  the  sight,  Osman  turned  to  ask  —  but  his  had  been  instantaneously  extinguished.  However,  as  he 

companion  had  vanished,  and  he  was  all  alone  under  the  had  often  been  in  the  building  before,  and  was  thoroughly 

olan^tree  in  the  silent  night.  Without  waiting  for  more,  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  managed,  in  spite  of  his  trepi- 

r  jjurried  back  as  best  he  might  to  his  own  house,  entered,  dation,  to  find  his  way  to  the  door,  and  rushed  out,  in  bath- 

jind  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed.  Ilis  ing  costume  as  he  was,  into  the  open  air,  leaving  his  own 

wife  woke  up,  and  inquired  what  had  happened  to  him  —  clothes,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  search  after,  behind 

where  he  had  been  ?  He  gave  some  evasive  answer,  and  him  in  the  entrance-room.  But  as  he  crossed  the  open 

then  lay  quiet,  pretending  to  go  to  sleep,  and  wishing  for  space  between  the  cofiee-house  and  the  bath  he  looked 

the  morning.  back,  and  to  his  horror,  saw  the  dim  and  distant  top  of  the 

Only  a  few  minutes,  however,  had  thus  passed,  when  minaret  within  the  fortress  once  more  lighted  up  by  the  spec- 

rjp  it  came  at  the  door  again.  Osman  turned  a  deaf  ear  tral  lantern  hanging  there.  Chill  and  trembling,  he  at  last 

»t first;  but  when  it  was  repeated  his  wife  awoke,  and,  got  back  to  his  own  house.  There  he  found  his  wife  fast 

not  suspecting  what  had  occurred  before,  begged  her  hus-  asleep  ;  and  much  was  she  surprised  when  he  woke  her  to 

band  to  get  up  and  see  who  was  outside.  Ashamed  to  see  him  so  quickly  returned,  and  in  such  strange  attire, 

own  either  his  fetirs  or  their  cause,  Osman  reluctantly  rose.  He  now  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  telling  her  of  all  that  had 

left  the  room,  and  opened  the  house-door.  T  here,  sure  happened  to  him  that  night  from  first  to  last,  and  adding, 

enou'^h,  stood  his  friend  —  or  tlie  semblance  of  his  friend  that  when  the  day  was  up  he  would  return  to  the  bath  and 

—  lantern  in  hand,  waiting.  “Who  are  you?”  asked  fetch  his  clothes  from  where  he  had  left  them. 

Osman.  The  other  stared.  “  Why,  do  you  not  know  But  hardly  had  he  finished  his  narration  when,  to  the 
me?”  said  he.  “Were  we  not  playing  backgammon  to-  alarm  of  both,  the  same  rap  that  had  twice  been  heard 
aether  last  evening  ?  and  did  we  not  agree  to  go  together  before  was  repeated  out.side.  Osman’s  wife,  naturally 

to  the  bath  this  morning  V  Come  along,  or  we  shall  be  enough,  entreated  her  husband  to  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

late;  the  day  is  breaking.”  Form,  voice,  manner,  all  But,  like  Tam-o’-Shanter  in  a  similar  case,  he  would  not 

were  those  of  liis  friend.  Osman  felt  airain  ashamed  to  take  advice  :  — 


and  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed.  His 
wife  woke  up,  and  inquired  what  had  happened  to  him  — 
where  he  had  been  ?  He  gave  some  evasive  answer,  and 
then  lay  quiet,  pretending  to  go  to  sleep,  and  wishing  for 

^0™ly  tt  minutes,  however,  had  thus  passed,  when 
rap  it  came  at  the  door  again.  Osman  turned  a  deaf  ear 
at  first.;  but  when  it  was  repeated  his  wife  awoke,  and, 
not  suspecting  what  had  occurred  before,  begged  her  hus¬ 
band  to  get  up  and  see  who  was  outside.  Ashamed  to 
own  cither  his  tears  or  their  cause,  Osman  reluctantly  rose, 
left  the  room,  and  opened  the  house-door.  T  here,  sure 
enouah,  stood  his  friend  —  or  tlie  semblance  of  his  friend 
—  lantern  in  hand,  waiting.  “Who  are  you?”  asked 
Osman.  The  other  stared.  “  Why,  do  you  not  know 
ine?”saidhe.  “  Were  we  not  playing  backgammon  to- 
aether  last  evening  ?  and  did  we  not  agree  to  go  together 
to  the  bath  this  morning  ?  Come  along,  or  we  shall  be 
late;  the  day  is  breaking.”  Form,  voice,  manner,  all 
were  those  of  his  friend.  Osman  felt  again  ashamed  to 
hint  his  suspicions ;  so  he  determined  to  put  a  bold  face 
on  it,  and  accompanied  the  other  into  the  street. 

Before  they  had  gone  far  he  himself  learnt  to  despise 
his  own  fears  ;  so  thoroughly  did  the  easy  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  talk  of  the  one  at  his  side  assure  him  that  this  time 
it  was  no  tricky  phantom,  but  a  real,  living  “  man  and 
brother”  beyond  a  doubt.  Still,  he  refrained  from  men¬ 
tioning  the  incident  of  an  hour  before,  lest  he  should  be 
laughed  at  or  disbelieved. 

They  passtid  the  open  place,  the  plane-tree,  and  reached 
the  bath.  To  their  surprise — Osman’s,  at  least  —  its 
door  stood  wide  open,  and  the  entrance-hall  was  fully 
lighted  up;  yet  no  one  appeared  to  be  moving  within;  the 
head  bath-keeper’s  accustomed  place  was  empty  ;  nor  did 
any  attendants  come  forward  to  meet  them.  But  the  bath¬ 
ing-wrappers,  towels,  and  other  requisites  were  all  ready 
put  out ;  some  hung  up,  some  lying  folded  in  their  proper 
places ;  everything  was  neatly  arranged  and  fit  for  use. 
“They  must  have  got  the  bath  in  order,  and  then,  finding 
that  nobody  came,  have  turned  in  again  for  a  nap,”  said 
Osman’s  companion..  “  Well,  till  some  one  awakes,  we  had 
best  change  our  dress,  and  make  ourselves  comfortable,  for 
the  mean  time,  in  the  heating-room.” 

Osman  agreed,  and  the  two  exchanged  their  out-of-doors 
dress  for  the  costume  ordinary  in  an  Eastern  bath,  consist¬ 
ing  of  very  toga-like  wrappers,  and  went  into  the  large 
raulted  inner  room,  which  was  also  lighted  up  and  ready 
warmed.  Here  they  lay  down  on  the  raised  stone  dais 
against  th  ■  wall,  with  the  dome-like  roof  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  overhead,  and  the  lamp  hanging  down  from 
it  in  the  centre. 

While  they  thus  reclined  at  ease,  waiting  till  either  a 
servant  or  some  other  bather  like  themselves  should  enter, 
Osman,  who  had  now  no  doubts  left  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
real  and  bodily  identity  of  his  companion,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  recounting  to  him  the  previous  adven¬ 
ture  of  the  night.  So  he  told  how  he  had  been  awakened 
and  beguiled  out  of  doors  by  a  phantom  exactly  resem¬ 
bling  in  shape  and  voice  the  friend  now  beside  him,  and 
how  they  had  almost  arrived  at  the  bath,  when  the  spectre 
betrayed  itself  for  what  it  really  was  by  the  portentous 
feat  already  described.  The  other  listened  without  inter- 
mpting  the  story,  in  apparent  astonishment,  till,  as  the 
narrator  concluded :  “  So,”  he  subjoined,  “  it  hung  the 
lantern  it  was  carrying  on  the  top  of  the  big  minaret,  did 
it?  But  do  you  think  he  could  have  managed  this?” 
and,  with  the  words,  ho  lifted  a  leg  and  a  foot,  which  sud- 
duly  lengthened  out  just  as  the  arm  had  done  before,  and 
with  a  kick  struck  the  very  highest  point  of  the  central 
vault  above  them,  shattering  to  pieces  the  lamp  where  it 
hung. 

Osman  leapt  up  terrified,  as  well  he  might  be,  and  found 
hinuelf  alone  in  pitch  darkness,  for  every  light  in  the  bath 


Ah,  gentle  dames!  it  gaes  me  greet. 

To  tliink  how  monie  counsels  sweet. 

How  monie  lengthened,  sage  advices. 

The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  ! 

“  But  to  our  tale.”  Osman,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
coward,  and  whose  mettle  was  now  fairly  up,  swore  that 
he  would  see  the  matter  out  to  the  end  ;  besides,  added  he, 
the  dawn  must  now  be  near,  and  it  could  hardly  be  a  phan¬ 
tom  again  this  time.  So  he  got  up,  went,  in  bathing  ap¬ 
parel  as  he  still  was,  to  the  house-door,  and  opened  it. 
Sure  enough,  there  stood  his  friend,  or  what  seemed  his 
friend,  waiting.  “  What  is  the  matter  with  you,”  asked 
the  figure,  “  that  you  stare  so  wildly  at  me  ?  and  how  come 
you  to  be  in  such  a  dress  ?  ”  “  My  own  wearing-clothes 
are  at  the  bath,”  replied  Osman ;  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  all  that  he  had  seen  that  night,  and 
how  he  had  been  twice  spectre-tricked,  thinking  to  himself, 
“  If  this  time  it  be  a  phantom,  too,  like  the  others,  I  may  as 
wvell  provoke  it  to  show  its  true  character  at  once,  before 
we  go  further.”  But  his  friend,  on  hearing  all  this,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  utmost  astonishment.  “  Me  I  ”  he  said  ;  “  why, 
I  have  only  this  minute  left  my  house,  and  I  was  goinw 
quietly  by  myself  to  the  bath,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that 
1  might  as  well  pass  by  your  door,  and  take  the  chance  of 
calling  you  up,  in  case  you  might  not  be  awake  already. 
You  must  have  been  dreaming  somehow.  Any  way,  let  us 
now  go  at  once,  and  look  for  your  clothes  where  you  have 
left  them,  lest  anybody  else  should  come  in  the  mean  while 
and  take  a  fancy  to  them.”  Once  more  Osman  felt  sure 
that  the  speaker  was  his  own  live  neighbor,  and  no  other. 
So,  after  a  little  more  parley,  they  went  together,  and  soon 
stood  before  the  bath.  As  before,  the  outer  door  was  wide 
open,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  brightly  lighted  up, 
but  neither  bathkeeper  at  the  entrance,  nor  any  other  liv¬ 
ing  creature.  Osman  went  to  the  corner  where  he  had 
first  undressed,  and  there  found  his  clothes  lying,  untouched 
and  folded,  exactly  as  he  had  left  them.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  put  them  on  without  delay  ;  but  his  friend  suggested 
that,  as  the  bath  was  heated,  they  might  as  well  make  use 
of  it ;  so  the  two  entered  the  inner  room,  there  to  wait  till 
the  ordinary  attendants  should  enter  on  service. 

They  sat  awhile  and  talked :  no  one  came.  But  sud¬ 
denly  a  confused  noise,  like  that  of  a  crowd,  was  heard  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  one  of  the  dim  corner  recesses  of  the  hall. 
Osman  looked  that  way,  but  saw  nothing;  then  turning  his 
head  back  a  moment  towards  his  seeming  friend,  perceived 
that  his  face  was  changed  and  horrible,  and  his  stature 
gigantic. 

And  now  from  the  dark  niche  whence  the  sound  had 
been  heard,  issued  a  long  procession  «f  countless  figures  — 
men,  women,  children,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  armed, 
unarmed,  soldiers,  peasants,  townsfolk,  spears,  lanc*es. 
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Bword8,  drums,  fifes ;  a  mixed  multitude,  large,  small,  gro¬ 
tesque,  fearful,  hideous.  They  filled  the  entire  place ;  they 
B\rarmed  round  Osman ;  they  pointed  at  him,  they  laughed, 
they  danced,  they  clamored,  they  sung,  they  played  the 
strangest  antics,  till  in  a  moment,  as  the  fir;>t  sharp  cry  that 
summons  to  wakefulness  and  morning  prayer  sounded  from 
the  minaret  gallery  of  the  old  mosque  outside,  they  all  van¬ 
ished  into  nothing  ;  the  lights  went  suddenly  out ;  and  Os¬ 
man,  lefl  alone  and  in  darkness,  fell  fainting  on  the  stone 
pavement  of  the  floor. 

There  he  remained  till  he  was  thus  found  by  the  bath- 
keeper  who  entered  at  daylight,  and  was  carried  home, 
still  insensible.  But  before  long  he  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  told  his  story ;  for  some  hours,  even,  he  seemed 
none  the  worse  for  his  spectral  adventure.  As  evening  aj)- 
proachcd,  however,  fever  came  on,  and  he  for  several  days 
was  like  to  die  :  when  the  crisis  had  passed,  it  left  him  p.ar- 
alytic,  hopelessly  impaired  in  mind  and  body,  a  mere 
wreck.  Such  he  now  continues.  His  friend,  whose  sem¬ 
blance  the  “  mocker  ”  had  thrice  assumed,  had  never,  as 
they  afterwards  found,  left  his  house  during  that  fatal  night, 
nor  even  till  late  the  following  morning. 


SMOKELESS  EXPLOSIVES  FOR  SPORTING 
GUNS. 

Gunpowder  at  the  present  epoch  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  yet  many  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  it  as  a  sporting  explosive.  Those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  its  use  can  urge  but  few  facts  in  its  favor,  the 
chief  of  which  are  —  safety  from  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  regularity  of  explosive  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
after  every  combustion  of  gunpowder  a  residuum  is  found 
in  fire-arms,  which  in  warm  weather  rapidly  stiffens  or 
beads,  and  lines  the  inside  of  the  barrel  with  a  powder 
crust ;  in  damp  weather,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  this 
deposit  becomes  of  a  fluid  and  slimy  consistency.  This  is 
produced  by  incomplete  decomposition,  and  consists  of  the 
material  parts  thrown  off  on  the  decomposition  of  the 
gunpowder;  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal,  and  sulphur  in 
combination  with  charcoal,  appear  to  predominate  in  this 
deposit.  The  more  impure  the  ingredients  which  com¬ 
posed  the  gunpowder,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  con¬ 
sumed,  the  greater  will  be  the  deposit.  With  large  charges 
proportionately  less  deposit  is  left  in  cannon  than  with 
lesser  ones.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  force 
with  which  the  former  upon  their  discharge  project  a  great 

Start  of  the  residuum  out  of  the  piece  than  do  the  latter, 
rom  the  proportionately  longer  barrels  of  sporting  guns. 
In  the  former  of  these  cases,  in  guns  of  great  diameter,  it 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  Interior  surface,  and  so  forms 
a  very  thin  layer,  which  readily  imbibes  the  atmospheric* 
air.  The  acids  which  this  deposit  contains  act  as  decom¬ 
posers  of  the  metal  of  the  interior  of  cannon,  as  well  as  of 
gun  barrels.  During  the  long  and  continuous  use  of  a 
gun  baiTel,  the  interior  has  been  noticed  to  become  re¬ 
stricted  by  this  residuum  to  a  prejudicial  degree.  Indeed, 
in  nine  ca.ses  out  of  ten,  where  sportsmen  have  had  their 
hands,  and  in  some  cases  their  heads,  blown  off  when  in 
the  act  of  loading,  the  fans  et  origo  of  the  mishap  has  been 
found  in  this  deposit  or  residuum  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
For  instance,  if  a  muzzle-loading  sporting  gun  be  not 
cleaned,  with  every  new  charge  a  portion  of  the  powder 
slime  or  crust  is  driven  into  the  breech  or  chamber  of  the 
gun,  and  a  very  dangerous  increase  of  this  deposit  is 
occasioned,  which  intercepts  the  fire,  or  may,  upon  loading, 
effect  a  spontaneous  ignition.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
in  the  army  and  navy,  that  from  not  carefully  “  sponging  ” 
a  great  gun  after  firing,  upon  inserting  the  next  charg^ it 
spontaneously  explodes,  and  blows  the  “  sponger  ”  and 
“  loader  ”  from  the  muzzle.  Many  experiments  have 
elicited  that  the  residuum  of  the  powder  in  the  gun  barrel 
is  phosphorescent  —  t.  e.,  emits  a  light  in  the  dark  —  like 
many  other  oxides,  especially  those  deposited  by  fire  gas ; 
but  this  is  not  a  dangerous  appearance.  The  cause  of  the 


powerful  action  of  inflamed  gunpowder  is  the  extraor¬ 
dinarily  rapid  expansion  of  the  gases  and  vapors  of  the  so. 
called  powder-damp,  wrought  by  the  high  degree  of  heat 
to  intense  elasticity,  which,  in  its  sudden  efibrt  to  occupr 
a  much  greater  space  than  it  occupied  in  its  solid  and 
material  state,  strives  to  overpower  every  obstacle  that 
would  oppose  its  expansion.  This  may  be  exemplified  hr 
igniting  a  single  thoroughly  dry  grain  of  gunpowder  in  the 
open  air,  when  it  will  be  found  to  evolve  and  spread 
around  itself  a  heated  mass  of  air,  which  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  five  times  the  di.ameter  of  the  grain  is  still  capable 
of  inflaming  another  gr.iin.  The  spherical-shaped  space 
which  at  this  moment,  in  obedience  to  the  aerostatic  law. 
the  expanding  powder  takes  possession  of  on  all  side* 
around  it,  and  wi'hin  which  it  is  capable  of  communicating 
inflammation,  ij  therefore  from  about  five-  hundred  to  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  was  the  material  bulk  of  the 
grain.  Experiments  and  calculations  have  shown  that  the 
powder-damp,  evolved  by  a  closely-confined  quantity  of 
powder,  at  the  moment  of  inflammation,  and  complctest 
j  ossible  combustion,  strives  to  occupy  a  space  about  fin 
thousand  times  greater  than  it  occupied  before,  and  from 
which  it  expanded.  This  would  denote  a  force  or  power 
equal  to  five  thousand  times  the  pressure  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that  thi* 
continuous  and  rapid  combustion  should  all  end  in  smdx. 
But,  as  all  sportsmen  are  aware  to  their  chagrin,  suchb 
the  case,  even  with  the  best  gunpowder  ever  made.  Asi 
natural  consequence,  after  firing  the  first  barrel  it  is  dii- 
cult  to  “  get  in  ”  the  second  at  a  “  covey,”  as  by  the  time 
the  curtain  of  smoke  has  lifted  and  enabled  the  sportsman 
to  aim  again  at  the  retreating  birds,  they  arc  generally  at 
a  range  where  his  tiny  projectiles  fall  innocuous  about  their 
feathers.  To  invent  a  sporting  explosive  which  should  be 
“  smokeless,”  and  at  the  same  time  shoot  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  gunpowder,  has  been  the  object  of  numerous 
practical  sportsmen  and  of  chemists  for  the  last  fifty  year*. 
Until,  however,  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  “no  prao 
tically  ”  safe  and  efficient  sporting  explosive  resulted  from 
the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject. 

Amongst  these  inventions,  that  of  gun-cotton  is  (irrt 
woi'thy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  it  approached  nearer  to  du 
required  desiderata  for  a  sporting  explosive  —  i.  e.,  smok^ 
lessness  —  than  any  other  invention  having  cellulose  tissue 
as  a  basis.  In  1832,  M.  Braconnot,  a  chemist  of  Nancy,  in 
France,  in  treating  starch  with  concentrated  azotic  acid  w*,< 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  pulverulent  and  combustible  prod¬ 
uct,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  icyloidine.  This  dis¬ 
covery  was  p  "sed  over,  nevertheless,  with  but  little  notice, 
till  in  1838,  M.  Pclouze,  a  chemist  of  some  celebrity,  resum¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  M.  Hraconnot,  discovered  that  the  terj- 
simple  matters  paper,  cotton,  linen,  and  a  variety  of  tissues, 
as  well  as  other  substances,  possess  the  fulminating  prop¬ 
erty  attributed  to  starch.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Professor  Schbnbein,  of  Basle,  to  adapt  this  discovery  to 
fire-arms  in  the  form  and  substance  known  as  gun-cotton. 
This  explosive  is  preptircd  by  steeping  cotton-wool  for  t 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphu¬ 
ric  acids,  thoroughly  washing  and  then  drying  at  a  gentle 
heat.  It  consists,  chemically,  of  the  essential  element*  rf 
gunpowder  —  t.  e.,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen;  but, in 
addition,  it  contains  another  highly  elastic  gas —  hydrogen. 
The  car^n  in  the  fibres  of  the  wool  presents  to  the  action 
of  flame  a  most  extended  surface  in  a  small  space,  and 
the  result  is  an  explosion  approaching  as  near  as  possiblf 
to  the  instantaneous  :  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  ignition 
the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  most  violent.  Sufficient  time  i» 
not  given  to  put  the  charge  in  motion,  hence  it  ia  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  as  a  projectile  agent  aniongfl 
sportsmen.  In  addition  to  such  a  serious  defect  as  thr 
foregoing,  gun-cotton  possesses  an  unhappy  knack  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  when  in  the  act  of  drying  after  being 
damped,  either  purposely  to  keep  it  safe  in  store  or  from 
the  result  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  One  would  ifr 
agine  that  the  recent  awful  explosion  at  Stowmarket,  and 
dreadful  loss  of  life,  was  sufficient  warning  to  our  goven- 
ment  to  desist  from  attempting  to  thrust  it  into  the  hand* 
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the  army  and  navy  for  cngineerinj;  purposes.  We  arc 
infornitd,  however,  that,  much  against  the  wish  and  e.x- 
oressed  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day, 
iKh  is  their  intention.  The  Prussian  Government,  after 
msny  trials,  rejected  gun-cotton  from  their  arsenals,  adopt- 
inff  instead  the  new  explosive  called  “  Lithofracteur,” 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Krebs  and  Co.,  of  Cologne.  As 
Lithofracteur  cannot  explode  unless  ignited  by  a  detonating 
fime,  one  would  imagine  that  our  government  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  Prussians  and  adopt  it  for  mining  and 
envincering  purposes.  We  are  given  to  understand,  how- 
1  that  a  “  special  Act  ”  was  huriied  through  the  Legis- 

p  Ijture  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine  in  this  country  ; 
ud,  as  it  happens,  in  a  small  measure,  to  be  one  of  the 
compnent  parts  of  Lithofracteur,  the  country  at  large  is 
prohibited  from  traffic  in  the  article.  But  to  return  to  our 
“giuokeless”  sporting  explosives.  Saw-dust  treated  in 
rarious  ways  has  also  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  gun¬ 
powder,  and  with  varying  success.  Most  decidedly  the 
bestofthi-s  description  of  explosives  is  Schultze’s  Wood 
Powder,  which  is  made  in  the  following  way  :  The 
grains,  being  collected  in  a  mass,  are  subjected  to  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  chemical  washing,  whereby  calcareous  and  various 
other  impurities  are  separated,  leaving  hardly  anything 
behind  save  pure  woody  matter,  cellulose  or  lignine.  The 
next  operation  has  for  its  end  the  conversion  of  these 
cellulose  grains  into  a  sort  of  incipient  xyloidine,  or  gun¬ 
cotton  material,  by  digestion  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
ind  nitric  acids.  Our  readers  will  understand  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  wood  used  as  a  constituent  of  the  Schultze 
gunpowder  is  not  charred,  its  original  hydrogen  is  left,  and 
oy  and  by,  at  the  time  of  firing,  will  be  necessarily  utilized 
towards  the  gaseous  propulsive  resultant.  Next,  washed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  solution  and  dried,  an  important 
circumstance  is  now  recognizable.  'I'he  grains,  brought  to 
the  condition  just  described,  are  stored  away  in  bulk,  not 
necessarily  to  be  endowed  with  final  explosive  energy  until 
the  time  of  package,  transport,  and  consignment.  Only 
one  treatment  has  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  very  simple. 
The  ligneous  grains  have  to  be  charged  with  a  certain 
definite  percentage  of  some  nitrate,  which  is  done  by  steep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  nitrate  solution  and  drying.  Ordinarily  a 
aoiution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (common  saltpetre)  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  in  elaborating  certain  varieties  of  white  pow¬ 
der,  nitrate  of  baryta  is  preferred. 

By  Clark’s  patent  method,  pyroxylinized  wood  grains, 
without  being  subjected  to  frequent  washings,  are  com¬ 
bined  with  other  constituents,  with  a  view  to  neutralize 
the  free  acid.  The  chief  fault  in  all  these  descriptions  of 

?i)wder  is  want  of  regularity  in  explosive  force,  ^-hultze’s 
owder  as  now  made  is  much  better  in  this  respect  than  it 
used  to  be,  more  care  being  bestowed  on  its  manufacture. 
Quite  recently  a  discussion  arose  in  the  leading  sporting 
journals  concerning  smokeless  explosives  for  sporting 

Ees;  from  which  it  appeared  that  Reeves’s  gun-felt 
rned  for  itself  a  considerable  amount  of  popularity. 
It  appears  from  the  newspaper  correspondence,  to  which 
many  well-known  sportsmen  contributed,  that,  as  compared 
with  gunpowder,  Reeves’s  gun-felt  gives  equal  penetrative 
power  and  regularity,  allied  to  freedom  from  smoke  and 
duninution  of  recoil,  great  cleanliness,  and  no  corrosion  of 
the  barrels  with  the  ordinary  care  bestowed  on  all  fire-arms, 
perfect  safety  in  use  and  keeping,  it  being  incapable  of 
acUre  explosion,  unless  confined  as  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
The  felt  in  a  loose  form  may  be  fired  with  as  much  safety 
u  the  toy  called  “  parlor  lightning.”  Powder  when  once 
dMp  cannot  be  restored  to  its  former  efficacy,  whereas 
when  the  felt  has  absorbed  a  great  amount  of  moisture  it 
CM  be  easily  and  without  danger  re-dried  and  restored  to 
^its  original  qualities.  After  removal  from  the  fire  it 
j^ld  be  allowed  to  cool  for  one  or  two  hours  before  use. 
these  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  felt  when  actually  damp 
—otherwise  it  does  not  require  the  stimulus  of  being  laid 
before  the  fire  the  night  previous  to  shooting,  as  some 
•porUmen  have  recommended  with  regard  to  Schultze’s 
powder :  this  precaution  is  not  required,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  gun-felt. 


As  compare<l  with  gun-cotton  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  superior  regularity,  which  is  evidently  obtained  by  the 
diversity  of  the  manufacturing  process.  Gun-cotton  was 
toned  down  to  a  safety  point  by  the  admixture  of  certain 
proportions  of  raw  or  unconverted  fibre,  which,  being  of 
dill'erent  specific  gravity,  renders  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
mixtuic  extremely  difficult  to  attain.  On  the  other  hand, 
gun-felt  is  chemically  treated  cn  masse  by  various  com¬ 
pounds,  which,  combined  with  the  process  of  felting,  endue 
it  with  the  desired  properties.  This  piinciple  seems  to 
have  been  partially  adopted  by  Mr.  Punshon  in  his  patented 
gun-cotton  powder,  the  success  of  which  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  by  the  sporting  community.  In  the  manufacture 
of  gun-felt  the  presence  of  any  free  adherent  acid  is  ren¬ 
dered  impossible  by  the  various  stages  of  the  process.  It 
is  the  free  acid  which  is  the  cause  of  corrosion  in  the 
barrels,  and  also  ignition  of  the  material  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature.  Gun-felt  will  not  ignite  under  a  temperature  of 
from  380  to  400  degrees.  It  has  also  no  fulminating  power. 
With  regard  to  its  Keeping  properties  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  as  it  has  been  proved  fully  as  effective  after  three 
or  four  years’  keeping  as  when  first  filled  into  the  cartridge. 
With  the  exception  of  gunpowder,  it  is  also  less  afl'ected 
by  damp  than  any  other  of  its  competitors.  As  compared 
with  the  Schultze  powder,  or  wood-dust,  the  raw  material 
of  which  is  necessarily,  from  its  varying  densities,  of 
uncertain  absorbent  power,  the  gun-felt  has  the  great 
advantage  of  having  for  basis  the  very  purest  form 
of  cellulose.  There  is,  however,  a  disadvantage  connected 
with  the  gun-felt  in  that  it  requires  a  special  machine  for 
loading.  This  is  remedied  by  buying  the  felt  ready  filled 
into  the  cases,  with  or  without  shot,  or  by  sending  cases  to 
be  filled  at  the  manufactory,  thus  doing  away  with  all 
trouble,  and  ensuring  the  loading  being  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  Another  point  of  great  importance  is 
that  no  gun  has  been  burster  damaged  by  it,  whith  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  any  other  explosive.  With  respect  to 
rifle-shooting  it  has  already  been  proved  very  efi'ective,  and 
thoroughly  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  we  expect  to  find 
it  soon  in  general  use  for  sporting  and  other  rifles. 

Reeves’s  gun-felt  having  now  been  on  its  trial  among 
sportsmen  for  four  seasons’  shooting,  and  nothing  disparag¬ 
ing  to  it  having  arisen  from  its  use,  it  may  fairly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  only  sound  smokeless  explosive  for  sporting 
guns.  We  understand  that  the  inventor  manufactures  it 
under  his  own  eye  at  Dark  Mills,  Briinscombe,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  and  that  his  const.ant  attention  is  given  to  the  pro¬ 
cess,  so  as  to  ensure  regularity  of  propellent  force  in  every 
cartridge  sent  out.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  com¬ 
panies  undertake  the  manufacture  of  explosives  they  too 
often  .seem  only  to  consider  how  a  profit  is  to  be  made  and 
a  dividend  ensured.  As  in  such  a  case  individual  prestige 
is  not  at  stake,  there  is  no  healthy  stimulus  to  excellence 
derivable  from  the  knowledge  that  one’s  efforts  to  give 
satisfaction  are  regarded  with  a  critical  and  approving  eye 
by  the  sporting  public.  Here,  however,  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  sportsman,  as  well  as  an  inventor, 
and  he  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  sporting  public 
from  his  manufactory. 

Who  can  tell  what  the  next  advance  may  be  in  science, 
as  applied  to  sport  'I  Even  grouse  are  killed  by  strategy, 
and  after  the  most  approved  mode  are  driven  to  the 
shooter. 
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Madams  Tussadd  has  added  Stanley  and  that  respectable 
colored  ge’m’n,  Kalulu,  to  her  wax-works. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Athenaeum  states  that  Mrs.  Somerville  had 
written  an  autobiography,  which  she  intended  for  publication 
after  her  death. 

At  Nantes,  recently,  Monjanze  and  Mile.  Sorandi  played 
in  “  Martha "  by  candlelight,  the  gas  company  being  unable 
to  furnish  their  usual  supply,  owing  to  the  overflow  of  the 
Loire. 


i 
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Recentlt  two  travellers,  passing  through  the  Norrland, 
were  enchanted  by  hearing  a  most  delightful  i-oprano  colorature, 
seeming  to  proceed  from  a  barn.  Upon  inquiry  it  happily 
turned  out  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  vox  et  pneUrta  nihil.  The 
performer  was  a  well-made  Swedish  farm  nymph  of  sixteen, 
and  after  a  little  parleying,  the  fortunate  iinpressarii  were  able 
to  persuade  the  girl  to  come  to  Upsala,  where  she  is  now  study¬ 
ing,  previous  to  entering  the  Paris  Academic  de  Musique.  We 
shall  probably  hear  of  this  new  star  in  a  couple  of  years. 

Prince  IIassan,  the  son  of  the  Khedive,  who  left  England  a 
short  time  since,  was  surprised  on  arriving  at  his  father’s  capital, 
a  fortnight  ago,  to  learn  that  he  was  about  to  be  married.  The 
resolution  had  just  been  taken  by  the  Kherlive,  and  the  young 
prince  had  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  him 
till  he  reached  Cairo.  The  wedding  is,  however,  fixed  to  take 
place  next  month,  and  that  entirely  irrespective  of  the  prince’s 
views  on  the  subject.  The  Khedive  has  ordered  his  other  sons 
to  be  married  at  or  about  the  same  time  as  Prince  IIassan,  and 
has  selected  their  brides.  Love’s  young  dream  does  not  have 
much  latitude  in  the  Khedive’s  household. 

A  French  scholar,  M.  E.  Miintz,  has  found  unedited  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  one  of  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  Germany, 
whose  biography  has  remained  most  obscure  as  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  researches,  —  John  Fischart.  These  documents  are  Fischart’s 
act  of  marriage,  dated  St.  Martin’s  day,  l.ISS,  and  several  allu¬ 
sions  to  his  fatnily,  especially  his  wife,  who  married  again  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1593  (she  married  J.  L.  Weidmann).  These 
documents  have  been  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  historians  of 
German  literature,  Goedeke,  Koberstein,  Vilnius,  etc.,  as  well  as 
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Recentet  two  travellers,  passing  through  the  Norrland,  given  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  discovery.  'I'lie  pro^Z 

were  enchanted  by  hearing  a  most  delightful  soprano  colorature,  has  the  merit  of  being  a  short  one  as  compared  with  the  old 

seeming  to  proceed  from  a  barn.  Upon  inquiry  it  happily  methods. 

turoed  out  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  uox  et  pneUrea  nihil,  fhe  ^  distinguished  musician,  Giovanni  Tadolini  has  i... 

performer  was  a  well-made  Swedish  farm  nymph  of  sixtee^  ^  Bologna,  aged  seventy-nine.  Tadolini  has  left 

1.6  privio,,.  lo  enttrlnj  the  P.rU  Acrismic  do  Mo.iquo.  Wo  ‘  ^  J  ?,  s„b'„ ‘mo,.,,.. 

Shall  probably  hear  of  this  new  star  m  a  couple  of  years.  ^udolini  thai  he  applieil  forT5 

Prince  IIassan,  the  son  of  the  Khedive,  who  left  England  a  wanting.  Afterwards  when,  in  the  yeir 

short  lime  since,  was  surprised  on  arriving  at  his  father's  capital,  1842,  the  “  Siabat  Mater  was  brought  out  in  l^iris,  Tadolini'i 

a  fortnight  ago,  to  learn  that  he  was  about  to  be  married.  The  contributions  to  the  work  seem  to  have  been  omitted.  It  would, 

resolution  had  just  been  taken  by  the  Klicilive,  and  the  young  at  least,  be  difhcult  now  to  point  out  any  ponioii  ot  the“SlAbut’' 

prince  had  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  him  ®  nnpress  of  Uosmiu  s  own  genim 

till  he  reached  Cairo.  The  wedding  is,  however,  fixed  to  take  ladolini  s  pieces  are  smd  to  have  been  pcrlormcd  only  once, « 

place  next  month,  and  that  entirely  irrespective  of  the  prince's  Madrid  ;  and  whether  they  were  composed  on  motives  fumisbed 

views  on  the  sulijcct.  The  Khedive  has  ordered  his  other  sons  bv  Kossini  (in  which  case,  retouched  by  the  masur,  they  mat 

to  be  married  at  or  about  the  same  time  as  Prince  IIassan,  and  score),  or  were  wholly  the  io- 

has  selected  their  brides.  Love's  young  dream  does  not  have  vcntion  of  1  adolini,  it  is  certain  that  then*  com|>osrr  never  hid 
much  latitude  in  the  Khedive's  household.  J,,®  satisfaction  of  hearing  them  as  they  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

I  he  chief  splierc  of  ladohnrs  activity  was  the  Italian  Opertof 

A  French  scholar,  M.  E.  Miintz,  has  found  unedited  docu-  Paris,  where  he  officiated  as  conductor  during  Hossinis  brief 

ments  concerning  one  of  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  Germany,  period  of  management,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  as  singing, 

whose  biography  has  remained  most  obscure  as  yet,  in  spite  of  master,  or  rif^ttieur.  Among  the  ninny  distinguished  artistsio 

all  researches,  —  John  Fischart.  These  documents  are  Fischart's  whom  he  taught  their  parts  in  every  new  lyork  that  was  brought 

act  of  marriage,  dated  St.  Martin's  day,  ISSS,  and  several  allu-  out,  may  be  mentioned  Grisi  and  Persiani,  Rubini,  Tamburini, 

sions  to  Ills  faintly,  especially  his  wife,  who  married  again  on  nnd  Lablachc. 

the  24tl.  of  April,  1593  (she  married  J.  L.  Weidmann  ).  These  Cassacnac  has  another  affair  of  honor  on  hwi 

documents  have  been  utterly  unnot.ccd  by  the  h.storians  of  ,,  gentleman  left  France  some  time  since  to  pay  aT«f 

German  litcratui*c,  Ciocdeke,  Koberstein,  v  ilmas,  etc.,  ns  well  as  „  i  r^i 

by  the  latest  editor  of  Fischart’s  works.  H.  Kurz.  M.  Muntz  i'  vilZfpJIn  Tn  SI4  w-  /  “‘•«'|kcil  with  cm- 

will  soon  publish  these  documents,  nnd  so  little  is  known  yet  of  ,1  ,  ,1  1  p  *  *wt« 

Fischart’s  life,  that  his  contribution  will  be  welcome.  M  %  ’  *  T 

'  to  a  challenge,  was  written  by  M.  lianc,  the  only  niemberirf 

Death  was  busy  last  year  among  distinguished  people  in  the  Commune  who,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  was  not  pw 

Franco.  It  carried  off  the  young  Due  dc  Guise;  the  Due  dc  * '®  Bpvernmont.  M.  I  aul  de  Cnssngnnc,  on  readinj 

Persigiiy  ;  M.  Conti,  formerly  private  secretary  to  Napoleon  M.  Bane  s  attack,  immediately  wrote  to  say  that  that  gcntlema 
III.;  M.  Rivet,  celebrated  for  his  Constitution,  which  went  to  would  lose  nothing  by  watting,  and  this  evening  he  replies  to  hii 
pieces  on  the  dav  of  his  death;  Perc  Grntry,  the  eminent  Aca-  assailant.  After  reprinting  the  anonymous  article  complained 
demiciau,  who  submitted  to  the  Church  licforc  he  died ;  Merle  mean,  thcrclorc,  to  keep  on 

d’Aubigne,  the  author  of  the  “  Ilistorv  of  the  Reformation  ;  ”  youe  mask  .  But  that  docs  not  stop  me,  sir,  lor  I  know  who 
The'ophile  Gautier,  author  of  “  Mile,  dc  Maujiin,”  and  other  you  arc.  I  have  only  to  look  throuj^i  your  linen  to  read  on 
less  objectionable  novels ;  Theodore  Cogniard,  a  dramatic  writer;  your  shoulder  me  name  of  Ilanc.  You  arc  Ranc,  the  Com- 
Caiictigue,  historian  and  journalist;  Jacques  Bahinet,  the  as-  H>»nist;  Banc,  the  friend  of  incendiariM  and  cut-throats;  Rnnc, 

tronomcr  ;  Poiichet,  the  Rouen  jirofcssor  of  natural  history;  the  c.xccutioncr  of  the  Radical  party,  the  right  arm  of  Gnrabettn. 

Leon  Saya,  a  talented  dramatist,  who  committed  suicide,  'riio  ,  with  you  that  I  have  business.  It  is  you  who  hnvewntten 
army  has  lost  Marshals  Vaillant  and  Forcy  ;  the  Navy,  Rear-  ‘'V®  "V'*’  ^  ^  '1'®"  snysthit 

Admiral  Tabutcau ;  commerce,  Arles-Dufour,  and  the  publisher  '7''®,"  opponent  accuses  him  of  never  having  fought  a  senon 
Plon  etc.  duel,  he  is  not  complimentary  to  his  friends  Lcrmina,  Lissigv 

’  "  .  _  ray,  Rochefort,  Lockroy,  and  Flourens,  all  of  wlioin  he  hu 

M.  Francisque  Sarcet  in  an  able  article,  attributes  the  wounded  in  duels.  “  They  did  not  know  how  to  hold  a  sword, 
impiortancc  given  to  a  certain  class  of  women  in  Paris  to  the  you  sav.  Be  it  so ;  but  with  you  it  is  ditferent,  and  I  am  (u 

journals  of  the  I’lf/aro  type,  which  chronicle  their  toilettes,  their  from  denying  your  skill,  having  had  the  advantage  of  attendinj 

equipages,  nnd  their  movements.  In  the  accounts  given  by  the  same  fencing  school  as  you,  but  with  less  assiduity."  11* 

these  ]ia))crs  of  “  first  representations,”  this  style  of  chronicling  reply  of  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  who  promises  to  accept  a  meu- 

is  carried  tc)  a  pitch  which  renders  it  inqiossible  for  women  who  ing,  hut  who  declines  to  challenge  M.  Ranc,  occupies  thewhok 
care  for  their  fame  to  venture  to  the  theatre.  M.  Sarcey  relates  side  of  his  journal.  Among  other  accusations  brought  againi 
a  pleasing  accident  which  befell  him  a  couple  of  months  ago.  M.  Gambetta’s  ex-Minister  of  Police,  is  that  of  having  ben 
He  repaired  as  a  sober  critic  to  a  first  representation.  'I'ho  mixed  up  in  the  Orsini  affair.  The  Imperialist  cliampioa  dk- 
manager  had  forgotten  to  keep  him  a  stall,  and  was  obliged  to  tinctly  calls  his  antagonist  an  assassin.  It  is  thought  thit  lie 

put  him  in  a  box  lichind  two  ladies.^  'Phe  next  morning  what  result  of  this  polemic  will  be  a  deadly  duel.  M.  Ranc  foogii 

was  his  astonishment  to  read  in  his  Figaro  or  Gaulois  that  cegros  a  few  months  ago  and  wounded  his  man,  and  ns  for  M.  I’anlde 
farceur  Sarc^  was  seen  hiding  himself  at  the  back  of  a  box  Cassagnac,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  scratch  him,  thougl 
behind  Mile.  X.  and  Mile.  Y.,  two  actresses  more  famed  for  their  Flourens  and  Lissagaray  were  both  cunning  of  fence. 


demician,  who  submitted  to  the  Church  licforc  he  died ;  Merle 
d’Aubigne',  the  author  of  the  “  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  ” 
The'ophile  Gautier,  author  of  “  Mile,  dc  Maupin,”  and  other 
less  objectionable  novels;  Theodore  Cogniard,  a  dramatic  writer; 
Capetigue,  historian  and  journalist ;  Jacques  Bahinet,  the  as¬ 
tronomer  ;  Pouchet,  the  Rouen  professor  of  natural  history ; 
Leon  Saya,  a  talented  dramatist,  who  committed  suicide.  'I'lio 
army  has  lost  Marshals  Vaillant  and  Forcy ;  the  Navy,  Rear- 
Admiral  'Pabutcau ;  commerce,  Arles-Dufour,  and  the  publisher 
Plon,  etc. 

M.  F’rancisque  Sarcet  in  an  able  article,  attributes  the 
importance  given  to  a  certain  class  of  women  in  Paris  to  the 
journals  of  the  Figaro  type,  which  chronicle  their  toilettes,  their 
equipages,  nnd  their  movements.  In  the  accounts  given  by 
these  ]ia))crs  of  “first  representations,”  this  style  of  chronicling 
is  carried  to  a  pitch  which  renders  it  inqiossible  for  women  who 
care  for  their  fame  to  venture  to  the  theatre.  M.  Sarcey  relates 
a  pleasing  accident  which  befell  him  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
He  repaired  as  a  sober  critic  to  a  first  representation.  'Pho 
manager  had  forgotten  to  keep  him  a  stall,  and  was  obliged  to 
put  him  in  a  box  lichind  two  ladies.  'Phe  next  morning  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  read  in  his  Figaro  or  Gaulois  that  cegros 
farceur  Sarecy  was  seen  hiding  himself  at  the  back  of  a  box 
behind  Mile.  X.  and  Mile.  Y.,  two  actresses  more  famed  for  their 
personal  charms  than  their  histrionic  talent!  Had  M.  Sarcey’s 
reputation  not  been  above  suspicion,  this  indiscretion  might 
have  been  fatal  to  his  domestic  happiness,  and,  as  he  says  him¬ 
self,  it  might  have  led  to  a  duel. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kallistok 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  lor  its  cooling  and  sooth- 


According  to  Galignani,  a  new  process  of  cleaning  pictures  ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatunl 
18  been  discovered. _  T'ne  great  difficulty  has  always  been  to  conditions  of  the  skin,  reniovinm  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
:t  off  the  old  varnish,  which,  by  length  of  time,  has  become  redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  haiiils, 


get  off  the  old  varnish,  which,  by  length  of  time,  has  become 
almost  incorporated  with  the  color  underneath,  so  that  any 
method  employed  to  remove  the  upper  surface  is  pretty  certain 
to  carry  off  with  it  the  delicate  lines  below.  Some  picture  deal¬ 
ers  use  corrosive  substances,  which  make  the  matter  worse.  An 
ingenious  system  has  been  discovered  at  Amsterdam,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  simply  spreading  a  coating  of  copahii  balsam  on  the  old 
painting,  and  then  keeping  it  face  downwards  over  a  dish  of  the 
same  size  filled  with  cold  aicohol,  at  an  altitude  of  about  three 
feet.  The  vapors  of  the  liquid  impart  to  the  copahu  a  degree  of 
semi-fluidity,  in  which  state  it  easily  amalgamates  with  the  var¬ 
nish  it  covers.  Thus  the  original  brilliancy  and  transparency 
are  regained  without  injuring  the  oil  painting,  and  when  the 


and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

For  Throat  Diseases  and  Affections  or  thi 
Chest,  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,”  are  of  value.  For 
Coughs,  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold,  or  Ut- 
usual  Exertion  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  speaking  in  public- 
or  singing,  they  produce  beneficial  results. 

We  have  for  several  Years  advertised  in 
troit  Tribune,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  niediumiR 


AlC  niiuuuk  tuo  wil  niiU  WUCII  IlltJ  -----  — — — -  .. 

picture  is  hung  up  in  its  place  again  two  or  three  days  after,  it  Michigan.  H.  W.  Swift  &  Bito.,  Wholesale  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  varnished  afresh.  The  inventors  have  Druggists,  120  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


